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CARL F. KRUMMEL* 


existence, from 1851 to 1869, was the voice of its 

editor, Henry Jarvis Raymond, member of the New 
York State Legislature, Speaker of the Assembly, Lieutenant 
Governor of the State, Lincoln’s “Lieutenant-General in 
politics’ in the 1864 campaign, member of Congress, and 
(in the words of one well qualified to judge the species) 
“man of the world.” ? As the Times was the voice of Ray- 
mond, so Raymond, conservative by nature as well as by 
the nurture of Thurlow Weed, was the journalistic spokes- 
man, though by no means the sycophantic spokesman, of the 
conservative elements of the young Republican Party. 

It is of interest to ask what attitude was taken by this 
influential public figure, and the newspaper whose policy 
he molded, in the last months before the long-drawn “cold 
war” between North and South burst into the inferno of 
civil war. This paper will attempt to study the reaction of 
Henry Raymond and the New York Times to the menace of 


’ ! Vue New York Times during its first eighteen years of 


* On October 18 one of New York State and the world’s great newspapers 
The New York Times, celebrated its Centennial of life, growth and accomp- 
lishment. In the following study New York History seeks to pay its tribute 
to the Times. Mr. Krummel, a graduate of Queens College, New York City, 
has for the past several years been a student at Princeton University. 
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disunion, to trace the transition in their policy, and to 
determine what major premises, if any, were maintained 
throughout. That the two, the man and the newspaper, may 
be spoken of interchangeably in a discussion of policy is 
justified by the general nature of American newspapers of 
the mid-Nineteenth Century, and by Raymond’s proud boast 
that “there is but one Editor of the Times.” * 

In general, in the year before the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter the New York Times regarded Southern threats of 
secession from the Union without great seriousness. Before 
the election of 1860 its tone was one of unconcern, fre- 
quently merging into levity or contempt. The election 
marked no abrupt change in evaluation, since the same 
general attitude showed itself well into 1861; but the pre- 
vailing tone of the Times toward the threats was gradually 
modified from one of contemptuous unconcern to one of 
recognition tempered by optimism for the future. Before the 
election there was a tendency to write off the secession threat 
as bombast which would spend itself after the votes were 
tallied. The bluster would cease when its reason for being, 
the election, was over. After November 6th, when verbal 
threats had been translated into the machinery to effect 
secession, the Times was forced to recognize the possibility 
of disunion but saw no reason to fear it as at all probable. 
The post-election policy of the paper alternated among 
three positions. Pre-election unconcern was manifested 
throughout November and, less frequently, until within a 
few weeks of the firing on Sumter. The assumption that the 
“sober second thought” among Southerners would, without 
interference, in time gain the ascendancy over secessionist 
passions predominated from mid-November to mid-Feb- 
ruary. Finally, the belief, which had animated Raymond's 
utterances in the brief week following the election, that the 
moderate elements in the South should be encouraged in 
every way possible again became the keynote of his editorial 
policy in the two months before the outbreak of war. 
Though these three casts of mind range from ridicule to 
respect and from contempt to compromise, they have this 
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feature in common: a confident optimism that the tumult of 
secession would soon end “not with a bang but a whimper.” 

In numerous statements before the election the Times 
expressed its lack of anxiety regarding the secession menace. 
The threat, the Times was convinced, was employed as a 
standard minority weapon, which in the past had been 
“sufficiently successful to encourage fresh resort to it,” * but 
which with overuse was losing its powers. The paper pre- 
dicted that “precisely the same threats, and reproaches and 
prognostications by which our ears were assailed in the 
year 1859” © would be repeated whenever they might prove 
useful to win a point, and all “timid people’”’ were admon- 
ished to refrain from “ridiculous exhibitions of belief in 
the ferocity of WISE, YANCEY & CO.” * The Times called 
attention to the fact that the four parties in the field were 
outdoing each other in their attempts to prove their furious 
devotion to the Constitution, and that the secessionists “have 
seriously underrated the attachment of the Southern people 
to the Federal Union.” * The tendency of the Southern 
extremists to threaten the dissolution of the Union “‘is only 
a pretty way they have. It’s an odd kind of fun, we admit, 
but still it is fun.” * Shortly before the election the Times 
concluded that “the argument has lost its force.” * “The 
simple truth is, nobody is frightened because there is nothing 
to be frightened at.” 1° 

These statements, however, coming as they did during 
an election campaign in which any other line of argument 
would have worked to the disadvantage of the Republican 
Party, are naturally suspect. It is difficult to determine 
whether these expressions were employed as a campaign 
device, whether Raymond sincerely but mistakenly believed 
them, or whether they did indeed accurately reflect the 
state of affairs in the South. 

It may be argued that the policy of minimizing the 
danger of secession was merely an election technique to 
counteract those who held that a Republican victory would 
result in disunion. Throughout the canvass Raymond took 
pains to stress the conservative nature of both his candidate 
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and his party’s platform. In the Summer of 1860 he insisted 
that the Republican Party “represents and embodies to-day, 
far more thoroughly than any other, the democratic con- 
servatism of the country.” '! He stressed the trend toward 
moderation which had made itself known in the party since 
“the fervor of its early struggles’ '? had passed, and 
reminded apprehensive Southern Unionists that “a party 
in power is far more conservative than one out. To render 
radicalism powerless, let it be put in power.” '* This argu- 
ment that the party had become conservative and would, if 
successful, become more so was coupled with the assurance 
to those in the North who feared that Lincoln’s victory 
might result in disunion that such a threat was unfounded. 
Thus Raymond tried to allay the fears of moderates both 
North and South. 

However, while it was to the advantage of the Republicans 
to minimize the danger with which their victory was fraught, 
it would be unjust to attribute Raymond's policy to this 
factor alone. Raymond's sources of information (the reports 
which Frederick Law Olmsted had written for the Times in 
the early 1850s, the daily dispatches of his correspondents 
in the South, and the letters received from Southerners) 
surely justified such conclusions as he came to. The fact that 
his confident evaluation persisted well after the need for 
election propaganda had passed indicates that party interest 
was not the sole determinant of editorial policy. Shortly 
after the vote had been cast Raymond announced confidently 
“that we shall speedily hear of Union meetings in nearly all 
the Southern States.” '* Assuring his readers that “with every 
day of discussion the Union will grow stronger in the con- 
fidence and attachment of the South,” '* he boldly predicted 
that three months would “put an end to all talk of disunion— 
until another Presidential election.” '* The following week 
he added, ““There seems to be a great panic about disunion. 
We cannot, for the life of us, see the least foundation for 
it.” 17 And at the end of the year, despite the fact that four 
states had already elected secession conventions and South 
' Carolina had passed its secession ordinance, Raymond again 
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expressed his failure to be impressed by rumblings of dis- 
union. The fact that Charleston newspapers had headed 
their sections of extracts from New York journals, “The 
Foreign Press’ evoked Raymond’s comment that “We have 
tried to be as melancholy over the whole matter as the 
solemnity of the performers seems to call for, but the effort 
is becoming painful.” ** 

If Henry Raymond did not perceive any potential danger 
to the Union in a Republican triumph he did recognize the 
extreme peril inherent in an indecisive result which would 
throw the election into Congress. Recalling that even in the 
contest involving the Speakership of the House in the 
Winter of 1859-60 “an outbreak, pointing to revolution, 
seemed inevitable,’ he warned of the extreme “danger of 
such an event, when the same men bring to the discussion 
of so much more momentous a question, the high wrought 
feelings of a political campaign!” 1® Whereas Raymond stead- 
fastly refused to see any possibility of -disunion arising out 
of Lincoln's election, he made quite clear the possibility of 
disunion stemming from the only alternative to that out- 
come. This raises the question whether Raymond could 
have perceived the dangers inherent in one set of circum- 
stances and not in the other. Was he vocally aware of the 
seriousness of the issues only when it was to the advantage 
of his candidate to be so? Was he, to put it bluntly, deliber- 
ately obfuscating the issues for political purposes? 

The evidence might point to an incriminating affirmative 
were it not for the fact that past experience had endowed 
even the filling of a relatively minor post by Congress with 
memorable precedents whose explosive potential would be 
increased in proportion to the elevation of the office fought 
over. A Republican victory, on the other hand, had had no 
precedent. Since Raymond discounted the possibility that 
Douglas, Breckinridge or Bell would obtain a majority of 
the electoral votes, Lincoln’s failure to do so would transfer 
the campaign into the emotionally charged Congress and 
repeat with immeasurable amplification the stormy contests 
involving the Speakership of the House. 
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An additional factor argues against the probability of 
Raymond's having deliberately concealed the likelihood of 
disunion and civil war flowing from a Republican victory. 
His record as a party politician hardly bears out the unscru- 
pulousness which would have been required for such decep- 
tion. Again and again Raymond showed a penchant for 
independent thought, expressing views on several issues in 
this period which were in direct contradiction to those of 
the party, as represented by its Congressmen, its President- 
elect, or its President. He, for example, refused to back the 
party when it opposed the McLane Treaty with Mexico; he 
was highly critical of the adoption of a raised tariff at a time, 
in March 1861, when it was likely to alienate the Border 
Slave States (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri) and the Central tier of Slave States (North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Arkansas), and give them additional economic 
cause for joining the seceded states. Nor was Raymond always 
in agreement with the party leaders when it was to his personal 
advantage to be so. At the beginning of the Lincoln admin- 
istration, for instance, Raymond was bitterly critical of the 
lack of leadership shown by the President, and warned 
ominously, “We are in the midst of a Revolution, and in such 
emergencies the people are very apt to find some representa- 
tive leader, if the forms of law do not happen to have given 
them one. It would be well for Mr. LINCOLN to bear in 
mind the possibility of such an event.” *° Such expressions 
as this virtually precluded the possibility of Raymond’s 
realizing any reward to which his earlier journalistic services 
on behalf of the party might have entitled him. Weed and 
Seward had supported his efforts to obtain the Paris consul- 
ship, “but the Times had behaved so it was impossible. 
Some one sent the Prest. an article containing a savage 
attack on him. He read it, called Seward’s attention to it 
and made a remark which put it out of S’s power to mention 
Raymond’s name for anything to the Prest.” 2 

While the moral sensitivity required to oppose one’s 
party on a specific tariff or treaty or on the momentary 
policy of the executive, is of a somewhat different order 
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from that required to conduct oneself in such a way as to 
endanger the party prospects at election time, it would 
require more evidence than is available to convict Raymond 
of the gross unscrupulousness needed to follow a course 
known to lead to civil war. 

Having considered the arguments for and against the 
proposition that Raymond’s minimization of the danger of 
the secession threat was a political expedient, it remains to 
ask whether his estimate of the peril of disunion stemmed 
from an absence of astuteness or from an informed analysis 
of the available information about the South. 

The study of Raymond’s writings renders it extremely 
difficult to accept the thesis of his lack of perspicacity; his 
editorials exhibit a keen penetration into the problems of 
the day. But while he must be granted a considerable 
sagacity, he must not be endowed with the wisdom of hind- 
sight. To assume that he was aware of the imminence of the 
crisis, thus relegating his editorial utterances to the realm 
of camouflage, is to credit him on no evidence with greater 
insight and superior information than Lincoln, Seward, 
Weed, Chase, Schurz or, indeed, any other men of stature in 
the Republican Party.** It can be assumed, of course, that 
none of these men would have broadcast the danger of 
disunion attendant upon a Republican victory even if they 
had suspected it. However, their private utterances in secret 
counsels, where deception was unwarranted, exhibited a 
similar confidence. 

In the absence of private Raymond papers bearing on the 
subject of secession, reliance must be placed on his public 
pronouncements. Reasonable doubts may still be maintained 
regarding his private evaluation of the secession threats. He 
made it clear that one cannot believe all one reads in all the 
newspapers; perhaps he did not even believe all he wrote in 
his own. But the burden of proof lies on the historian who 
would demonstrate that Raymond was, in perception, 
analysis, and information, the towering superior of his peers 
in the party. 

Any discussion of Raymond’s analysis of the secession 
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movement must consider not only his keenness and moral 
integrity but also the information he possessed. The optim- 
istic appraisal of the secession threats by the Times was 
predicated on the belief that the major portion of the 
Southern community was opposed to severing ties with the 
Union. This belief was in turn based on the economic fact 
of the lack of any homogeneous community of interest in 
the South which could function as a rational base for a sep- 
arate confederacy. Raymond maintained that “The unity in 
the secession movement is simply negative. There is a com- 
mon antipathy but no common objects.” ** He believed that 
if the South were to separate from the Union the new con- 
federacy would soon be confronted with differences “more 
rumerous and radical than those which parted the North 
and South.” ** Illustrating the antagonisms within the South 
itself, he directed attention to the divergencies between Vir- 
ginia and the Lower South on the question of the slave 
trade. The Gulf States favored lowering the high price of 
labor by the importation of slaves from Africa,?> a policy 
which Virginia “would regard as her ruin.” *° 

Raymond argued that the secessionists themselves recog- 
nized the conflict of interests within the South; they desired, 
he charged, to exclude the Border and Central Slave States 
from a Southern confederacy until after the policies of the 
new government had been formulated. Quoting from seces- 
sionist Robert Barnwell Rhett’s “hyperthyroid” Char!-ston 
Mercury to the effect that the Lower South “will be giad to 
find Virginia and other Border States in counsel with them 
after this great revolution,” ** Raymond regarded his point 
of schism within the South as proven. 

Citing the facts that not one Southerner in six owned 
slaves,”* that half the area of the South was better suited to 
free than slave labor,*® that in large areas of the South “the 
favorite Southern institution is in the last stages of decay,” *° 
Raymond concluded that “the South finds the ‘irrepressible 
conflict’ is in the bosom of its own society.” *t Not only was 
there a dichotomy between slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing agricultural interests, but the additional factor of the 
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presence of mineral deposits and an industrial potential pro- 
vided the basis for a slaveless society in a large section of the 
South. “The whole range of the Alleghanies to within 150 
miles of the Gulf, is full of treasonable elements—iron, coal, 
lead, copper and zinc—with a fertile soil, and a climate 
admirably adapted to white labor and the mechanic arts.” ** 

Although many of the editorials in the Times dealing with 
economics exhibit similarities to Hinton Rowan Helper’s 
The Impending Crisis, Raymond did not endorse Helper’s 
work and opposed the attempt of Northerners to spread 
Helperism through the South.** The Times charged that 
“the notorious Helper book” ** erroneously depicted the 
non-slaveholding whites of the South as hostile to their 
section’s peculiar institution. Raymond’s analysis of class 
alignment in regard to the question of slavery distinguished 
between the Upper and Lower South. In the Gulf States, he 
claimed, the strength of the pro-slavery cause centered “in 
the middle and smaller classes of slaveholders, and in the 
great body of intelligent non-slaveholders.” ** It was this 
group which was most rabidly secessionist. Raymond regard- 
ed the large planters, ‘beginning to understand that they 
have everything to lose” ** by civil unrest, by servile insur- 
rection, and by the declining value of their slave property 
resulting from the reopening of the African slave trade, as 
“the sport and victims” *’ of the fire-eating classes below 
them in the social scale. However, Raymond discerned that 
in the “more Northern Slave States the mass of non-slave- 
holders are beginning to comprehend the advantages of Free- 
dom, by comparing their condition with that of the neigh- 
boring Free States.” ** It would seem, then, that the classes 
most susceptible to compromise and from among which a 
pro-Union sentiment was most likely to arise were the small- 
and non-slaveholding whites of the Border and Central Slave 
States, and the large planters throughout the South, “already 
sick of their rebellion” *® and aware that “the beginning of 
civil war is the end of slavery.” * 

Despite the differences between Helper and Raymond, the 
latter, basing his analysis primarily on the findings of Fred- 
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erick Law Olmsted, came to the same conclusion as Helper 
regarding the inferior position with which slavery, “a dead 
investment of capital,” ‘4 had saddled the South. Raymond 
was convinced that the South’s resulting condition of 
“colonial dependence” *? rendered her incapable of main- 
taining a separate political existence for any considerable 
length of time. He felt assured that any armed Southern 
defiance of the Federal Government would quickly collapse. 
The Gulf States could not produce sufficient food to sustain 
themselves during a naval blockade; their credits had been 
destroyed; they had “not the means of turning out the 
rudest implement of war.” ** And the capstone of the weak- 
ness of the Cotton States, Raymond believed, was the 
imminence of slave insurrections that would attend “the 
withdrawal of the white males from any given point.” ‘4 
In an editorial entitled ‘“‘A Real Danger to the South” Ray- 
mond summarized the ground for his belief in the likelihood 
of Negro revolts in case of war: “Not a slave in the South but 
pants for freedom, as the heart panteth for the water-brooks.*® 
The suppression of all freedom of the Press, and of speech, 
the hatred of Abolitionists, the Vigilance Committees, and 
their bloody and brutal punishments of white men and 
negroes, upon the mere suspicion that they entertain senti- 
ments hostile to Slavery, all confess the consciousness of the 
friends of the institution, that they have not the least faith 
in the rose-colored pictures of the happy contentment of the 
negroes.” *® 

To Olmsted's basic data on the diversity and vulnerability 
of the Southern economy Raymond added the dispatches of 
his Southern correspondents noting the strength of Unionist 
sentiment there. The reports of the Summer elections of 
1860 in Kentucky, Missouri and North Carolina stressed the 
unexpected strength of the moderate opposition.‘7 On five 
successive days shortly after the November election readers 
of the Times saw these headlines atop the first column on 
page one: “The Prospect of Disunion Daily Diminishing,” * 
“Secession Sentiment Rapidly Losing Ground,’*® “Growing 
Unpopularity of the Disunion Movement,” * “A Better 
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Feeling Gaining Ground,” * ““The Union Element Showing 
Itself.” °* The opinions of numerous pro-Union Southerners 
were cited by the Times; the statement of John Minor Botts 
that “if any attempt at secession should be made, 300,000 
volunteers would rush to the rescue without calling upon a 
single Free State’ ** was deemed of “special interest and 
importance.” °4 

Henry Raymond added to these factual justifications of 
his optimism what he regarded as the logic of the inadvis- 
ability of secession from the point of view of the South. He 
maintained that withdrawal from the Union would be for 
the South a foolish and inexpedient act and would worsen 
precisely those complaints which most aggravated that sec- 
tion.®® “It is the Constitution,” he declared, “which converts 
the extreme Anti-Slavery men into talkers instead of 
actors.” °° If the Slave States were foreign territory and 
relations between North and South subject only to the 
minimal restraints of international law, armed attacks on 


the South “would become, in the eyes of a large portion of 
the population, if not a religious duty, at least a heroic 
exploit.” *7 


* * * * * 


It has been noted that the comparative unconcern of the 
Times, resulting from the facts < Raymond’s command, 
continued into the post-election period. However, with the 
rapid movement of events after November 6th, the paper's 
position was altered and relative indifference ceased to be 
the dominant key of its editorial policy. After the cool 
reception accorded to a compromise proposal which Ray- 
mond offered in November, he adopted a policy of waiting 
for a strong Unionist element to make itself heard in the 
South. When such moderate forces appeared about the 
middle of February 1861, Raymond’s weight was thrown 
behind every measure that would encourage them. 

Numerous quotations could be given to contradict almost 
every such generalization which could be made with respect 
to the policy of the Times toward secession. If that incon- 
sistency which Emerson called “the hobgoblin of little 
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minds” had held sway over Henry Raymond, the historian’s 
task would have been simpler; since such is not the case, 
however, it is necessary to pick a way through the vicissitudes 
of his thought constantly modified by the movement of 
events, and to attempt a meaningful summarization. 

During the week following the election, the Times was 
gratified by the news from the South; Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee had voted for Bell; Douglas had carried 
Missouri, and in Maryland, Delaware, Georgia and Louisiana 
the combined vote for the pro-Union candidates outweighed 
that given to Breckinridge. The headlines indicated the 
development of a strengthened pro-Unionist movement in 
the South, and the editorial utterances of the Times were 
designed to encourage that movement in every way. On the 
morning after the vote was cast the Times excoriated Sec- 
retary of War Floyd for ordering Federal troops to occupy 
the arsenals at Fayetteville, North Carolina, and Augusta, 
Georgia. Floyd was charged with deliberately attempting to 
goad these centers of moderation into opposition to the 
Union.** Several days later the Times recommended that 
such Unionists from the Upper South as John Bell, John 
Minor Botts and Henry Winter Davis receive cabinet 
appointments in the Lincoln administration.*® On Novem- 
ber 14th Raymond drafted a letter, meant to allay Southern 
fears of Republican rule, and sent it to Lincoln, suggesting 
that the President-elect adopt this letter as his own and 
send it to a friend who would make it public.*® On the same 
day, the attempts of the Times toward conciliation were 
climaxed by Raymond’s own proposal to mitigate the tension 
existing between the sections. The heart of his suggested 
compromise was an amendment to the Fugitive Slave Law 
which would both reimburse the owners of escaped slaves 
and remove those features of the existing law which were 
most repulsive to the “tender conscience’ of the North. 
To span the chasm between North and South by a “bridge 
of gold” *' Raymond suggested: providing by law “for pay- 
ment to the slave-holders the value of their fugitive slaves, 
instead of restoring them.” ® 
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However, in a short editorial of the following day, the 
Times pointed out that the question of fugitive slaves was 
not near the heart of the sectional controversy. ““The only 
States which threaten disunion are those which have never, 
comparatively speaking, lost any fugitive slaves. They are 
the States of the extreme South, whose slaves cannot reach 
the North except by passing through the border Slave 
States.” ®* Since this appeared in a minor article relegated 
to a comparatively inconspicuous place it could perhaps be 
dismissed as an editorial oversight which inadvertently con- 
travened the major proposal of the previous day. However, 
the same affirmation of the subsidiary character of the fugitive 
slave problem is found in one of Raymond’s own letters to 
William L. Yancey.** How, then, can the significance of 
Raymond’s compromise proposal be defended if in the 
author’s own mind the problem with which he dealt had 
little or nothing to do with secession? The answer lies in 
the fact that Raymond was not interested in conciliating 
the secessionists; his purpose was rather to remove friction, 
not between the North and the South, but between the 
North on the one hand and the Border and Central Slave 
States on the other. 

Raymond's advocacy of conciliation immediately after the 
election was inspired by the assumption that the large groups 
of Southern voters who had supported Bell and Douglas 
would organize into a strong, active anti-secessionist force. 
Within two weeks after the ballots were counted, however, 
the editor of the Times admitted that the secession move- 
ment was encountering “less opposition from the conserva- 
tive sentiment of the South than we anticipated.” ® 

Thus disappointed, and perhaps discouraged also by the 
cool reception which met his compromise plan, Raymond 
resorted to a policy of “masterly inactivity,” awaiting the 
crystalization of Southern Union sentiment. This phase of 
his policy was keynoted on November 21st when the Times 
proclaimed, ‘There is but one thing to be done—that is to 
wait,—wait for the subsidence of passion, and for the return 
of reason and cool reflection.” After detailing the concilia- 
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tory moves the Republican Party could make on such issues 
as the Fugitive Slave Law and popular sovereignty once the 
national administration was no longer the tool of “‘the slave- 
holding power,” Raymond again insisted that “all this is a 
matter for the future.” The Republicans “are not yet in 
possession of power—no1 is the South in a mood to pay any 
attention to promises and pledges for the future. All that 
they can do now is to wait.” ** 

Even when his mentor and ally, Thurlow Weed, submit- 
ted a somewhat more generous plan,*? Raymond thought it 
ill-advised. ““We do not underrate the courage nor the pro- 
found regard for the public good which has prompted Mr. 
THURLOW WEED .. . to throw the whole weight of his 
great political influence into the scale of compromise and 
conciliation. ... But,” the Times protested gently yet firmly, 
“for any distinct, practical compromise the time has not 
arrived.” ** 

It might appear upon a cursory reading of the editorials 
of the Times in the fortnight following the election that 
Raymond for a time embraced a policy that cannot be sub- 
sumed under any of the three headings of unconcern, wait- 
ing or compromise. Though for the most part Raymond 
denied the possibility of peaceable secession, for a brief 
period, after his short-lived compromise campaign in Novem- 
ber 1860, he entertained that idea. The “Union must rely 
for its preservation now upon the people of the Southern 
States,” he conceded. “If there is no desire for union there, 
and if this is the fixed and irrevocable mood of the Southern 
mind, then we must make up our minds that we shall have 
no union. Our Government was formed by consent, and by 
consent it must be preserved.” * 

This line of argument has been regarded as a brief and 
unaccountable aberration in the policy of the Times. It need 
not remain so enigmatic, however, when it is seen as part of 
the policy of patient waiting for the appearance of Southern 
Unionist sentiment which Raymond was coming to espouse 
in mid-November. The peaceable secession which he was at 
this time willing to countenance could only be accomplished 
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in one way: “by an amendment of the Constitution.” * Since 
this process promised to be a slow one, it would have gained 
that time so needful for the development of a milder emo- 
tional climate which Raymond deemed a necessary prerequi- 
site for any compromise. “With every day of discussion,” he 
felt assured, ‘the Union will grow stronger in the confidence 
and attachment of the South.” 7! What better way to buy 
time and discussion than by inaugurating the lumbering 
process of Constitutional amendment? 

Time was required for three factors serving as restrictions 
upon positive action to be overcome: the Republican Party 
was not yet in a position to act authoritatively; the large 
body of potentially Unionist Southerners had not yet con- 
quered their passions; and the succession of the constitution- 
ally chosen Republican administration was itself not to be 
a matter of compromise. Raymond's over-riding fear was 
that the victory which his party had won in November 
would be nullified either by the direct interposition of force 
or by the piecemeal neutralization of compromise. 

The first of the three barriers to the effective formulation 
of compromise proposals was to be removed on March 4th, 
Inauguration Day; as it happened the other two were over- 
come by the middle of February. Two events had occurred 
which permitted the abandonment of the policy of waiting: 
Vice President Breckinridge had proclaimed Lincoln as the 
President-elect, thus satisfying Raymond “that no attempt 
will be made to prevent him from assuming the powers 
which belong to that office’”;’* and elections in Virginia and 
Tennessee, “among the most important which have ever 
occurred in this country,” ™* testified to the presence of a 
powerful pro-Union sentiment in the Upper Slave States. 
“It was doubt of that fact which paralyzed every effort at 
conciliation. . . . We have insisted from the beginning that 
all talk of compromise was premature, so long as the whole 
South seemed hostile to the Union. There was no basis for 
compromise—nobody to compromise with—But all this is 
changed. We have evidence now of a Union party in the 
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Southern States. The Government has friends, the Constitu- 
tion has supporters there, with whom to treat.” ™* 

It is indicative of Raymond’s whole approach to the menace 
of disunion that his optimism returned during the week 
that saw the formation of the Provisional Confederate Gov- 
ernment at Montgomery, Alabama. Favorable events in the 
Border and Central layer of Slave States far outweighed, in 
Raymond’s estimation, even the ominous finality of the 
events transpiring in the Gulf States, proving again that Ray- 
mond’s policy was oriented toward keeping the Northern 
Slave States in the Union; the independence of the Lower 
South would then be short-lived. 

With the removal of the three obstacles to compromise 
the Times embarked on a long series of conciliatory edi- 
torials. Though remarking as late as March 16th that “Time 
is the great antagonist to secession, and will certainly speed- 
ily lay it on its back, without aid from any quarter,” ™ Ray- 
mond nonetheless proceeded to supply what aid he could. 
Two weeks earlier, in defending a compromise plan, sub- 
mitted by Charles Francis Adams, against Horace Greeley’s 
criticism that it would not conciliate the Cotton States, Ray- 
mond retorted that “if accepted by the Border States it 
accomplishes in the end all it proposes. With the Border 
States retained, we are quite willing that the Cotton States 
should have a full experience of their impracticable plans. 
If no more States join them, they will soon come back 
again,” 76 

Raymond’s advocacy of compromise brought him into 
conflict also with the incoming administration. In the 
Weekly Times of February 23rd he wrote that ‘‘the great 
body of the Republicans in Congress and out of it, are pro- 
foundly and sincerely solicitous for some honorable and 
safe mode of adjusting the sectional differences which 
threaten our country with the most serious disaster that can 
befall it. But the great difficulty in the case is the lack of a 
leader.” ™ 

Turning his attention again to the Southern Appalachians, 
which, though below the Mason and Dixon line, were 
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topographically and climatically an extension of the Free 
States, Raymond in mid-March proposed a plan which would 
have eliminated the last vestiges of slavery from the western 
portions of Virginia and North Carolina, the eastern parts 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, and the northern sections of 
Georgia and Alabama. Since slaves accounted for only eight 
percent of the population in this region in 1850 (and prob- 
ably an even smaller proportion by 1861) and since these 
98,000 slaves were mostly unprofitable “heirlooms and family 
servants,” ** an appropriation of fifty million dollars of 
Federal money, Raymond estimated, would suffice to pur- 
chase all the slaves in the area and thus convert 75,000 
square miles into Free territory. The creation of the equiva- 
lent of at least two new states and the virtual division of the 
slaveholding South into two defenseless halves would make 
this expenditure “the best investment ever made by a 
nation.” 7° 

Toward the end of March Raymond’s desire to conciliate 
the Southern Moderates led him to castigate his own party 
for inaugurating a raised protective tariff. Basing his opposi- 
tion on the fact that a “tariff is highly unpopular ir the 
Border States,” he charged that the one “just enacted is the 
strongest argument yet addressed to them to go with the 
seceding ones, and is telling with great effect.” *° 

During the first week in April the conciliatory tone of the 
Times expressed itself in still another form when Raymond 
enunciated a solicitous proposal for a substitute to Southern 
expansion, which would increase the role of the South in 
the Federal Government. He suggested that if the South 
stripped slavery of its more barbarous features the North 
would “consent to give them a full instead of a three-fifths 
representation of the slaves.” * 

The obverse of this policy of conciliation toward Southern 
moderates was the attempt to weaken and discredit the fire- 
eaters. Raymond believed “the immediate duty of conserva- 
tive men” was to demonstrate to the Southern Unionists 
“that they are not wholly cut off from powerful sympathies; 
and that concessions to them are possible, which, to their 
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revolted brethren, are not even to be considered.” *? He con- 
demned the failure of the Federal Government to discourage 
the extremist actions of the Deep South, saying, “The entire 
impunity enjoyed so far by the Cotton States is a premium 
to the others to go, or to demand terms equally absurd and 
extravagant.” ** He therefore urged a blockade of the seceded 
states, recommending that they be starved out while the 
Border and Central Slave States be courted. In general, the 
Times disagreed with those who believed that a display of 
force would only exasperate and unite the South. On the 
contrary. Raymond’s paper argued, a bold assertion of 
Federal authority “will have precisely the opposite effect. 
It will divide the South by creating a new issue—by com- 
pelling the people to inquire into their ability to maintain a 
war against the Federal Government—and by bringing them 
to that practical test of all communities—taxation, to meet 
the expense of the resistance they threaten.” *4 

Even while following a policy of patiently awaiting the 
emergence of Southern Unionism, Raymond urged a stern 
attitude toward the intransigent secessionists. As the year 
1861 opened he predicted that three hundred men sent to 
reinforce Fort Sumter would do more to preserve the nation 
intact than would the reenactment of the Missouri Com- 
promise, which was then claiming the attention of many 
Unionists. However, by mid-March Raymond’s desire to 
placate the Upper South extended to a willingness to 
abandon Sumter. Though defending the reversal of his posi- 
tion by the changed military and logistic situation at Sumter, 
Raymond was obviously concerned also with the effect the 
move would have on the Upper Slave States. “When the 
Border States, with patriotic moderation, have withdrawn 
all other conditions of their abiding loyalty to the Union, 
save abstinence from coercion, shall we,” he asked, “alienate 
them forever by this wanton and criminal pursuit of an 
impracticable point of honor, the offspring of partisan 
pride?” *° Even if Raymond's later view was based on the 
untenable nature of the military situation at the Fort, it 
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was apparent to him that the withdrawal of the troops would 
have value as a concession to Southern moderates. 

So much faith did Henry Raymond place in the emer- 
gence of the basically Unionist sympathies of the majority of 
the people in the Border and Central Slave States, so sure 
was he that a strong pro-Union element would make itself 
felt even in the Lower South, so certain was he that the 
Southerners would recognize that their own best interests 
lay in remaining in the Union, so convinced was he that the 
Gulf States were militarily and economically incapable of 
long maintaining their independence, that he found no need 
to place reliance on any other group, domestic or foreign, 
to reunite the house divided. When his political ally, 
William Henry Seward, would have resorted to provoking 
a war with Spain and France, and perhaps with England 
and Russia as well, Raymond offered no comment. Shortly 
before Christmas of 1860 Seward had adumbrated the view, 
later expressed in his memorandum to Lincoln,** that a 
war with foreign powers might serve to reunite the disinte- 
grating Union. In an extemporaneous address before the 
New England Society, the New York Senator asserted that if 
“Louis Napoleon, or the Prince of Wales, or his mother, or 
the Emperor of Austria” were to invade the United States 
“all the hills of South Carolina would pour forth their 
population for the rescue of New York.” **? Commenting 
editorially on the speech as a whole, the Times failed to 
mention this specific point and remarked that the oration 
did not cast much light on the secession question. 

If Raymond’s reaction to the utilization of foreign powers 
to solve internal problems was passive and non-committal, 
this was not the case when the possibility of slave insurrec- 
tions was suggested. Far from appropriating this potential 
weapon to the uses of the North, Raymond, even after 
hostilities had begun, urged that “every white man who 
may be detected in stirring up insurrections among the 
slaves will be hung as high as Haman ... ; if the Federal 
Government cannot enforce its laws and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution without resorting to such 
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instrumentalities, we trust it will be thoroughly beaten in 
every encounter.” ** Thus the ubiquitous conservatism of 
the editor of the Times, and his ardent advocacy of white 
supremacy, came to the fore. 

Raymond saw no need to invite foreign or servile elements 
to come to the rescue of the Union. Why endanger the 
nation’s independence by provoking a war with the great 
powers of Europe? Why jeopardize the nation’s internal 
structure by stimulating a social ferment which, once started, 
might lead to unpredictable. and undesired changes? Why, 
indeed, when the salvation of the Union could be attained 
by encouraging one’s own safe, conservative, white Southern 
compatriots to conclude that their best interests lay in con- 
tinued union! 

The New York Times, through all its variations of policy 
toward secession—unconcern, compromise, watchful waiting, 
and compromise again—relied steadfastly on the develop- 
ment of Southern Unionist strength, first to prevent secession 
and later to limit that movement to the seven states of the 
relatively defenseless Lower South. This was the basic con- 
stant in the policy of Henry J. Raymond and the New York 
Times in the secession crisis of 1860-61. 


* * * * * 


A study of the reaction of a keen and conservative mind, 
like Raymond’s, to the secession crisis has served a small 
purpose if it has illuminated the question of how the long 
antagonism between North and South burst into open war. 
It has served a larger purpose if it has thrown light on the 
more general question of conflict between two antagonistic 
systems when the interchange of ideas between them has 
been blocked. It is of greatest value if it has shed light on the 
question of how cold wars get hot. 
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COOPER INSTITUTE: TOM CORWIN AND 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


J. JEFFERY AUER* 


any accepted set of principles. Indeed, it might better 

be described as a state of many minds: men wearing 
the new party label had mixed and sometimes curious ante- 
cedents which kept them from being of one mind. Few 
coalitions in political history have been built from quite 
such diversity: antislavery Whigs and Free Soil Democrats, 
die-hard Whigs and disgruntled Democrats, Know-Nothings 
and Unionists, protectionists and homesteaders, and a half 
dozen other groups. Roughly, however, the Republicans 
could be divided into two groups. On one hand were the 
radicals, fiercely abolitionist, and quite willing to see the 
party sectionalized. On the other were the moderates—called 
conservatives or “Fossil Whigs” by the radicals—who hoped 
for adjustment and compromise on the slavery question in 
order to nationalize the party. Before the Republicans could 
deal with the “irrepressible conflict” in the nation, obviously, 
they had to settle their own differences. 

One of the first steps in clarifying the issues among the 
conflicting elements of the young party was to exchange 
ideas on basic philosophy. Such discussion might enable 
more of its members to find common ground by the time 
the party assembled in Chicago in 1860. Thus the Republi- 
cans of New York, during the fall of 1859 and spring of 
1860, invited representatives of the old line western Whigs 
to speak in the Seward-Weed bailiwick. 

It is often assumed that Abraham Lincoln’s speech at 
Cooper Institute, February 27, 1860, was the only significant 


R is scceprea was a state of mind, in 1859, more than 


*Dr. Auer, chairman of the Department of Speech, Oberlin College, 
wrote a biography of Thomas Corwin as a doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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example of these intersectional visitations. But he was not 
the first prominent spokesman for Whiggery to travel east. 
What is commonly overlooked is the fact that old Tom 
Corwin, the “Wagon Boy of Ohio,” nationally known Whig 
champion for three decades, preceded Lincoln to New York 
by almost four months and paved the way for him by 
enunciating the principles of western Republicanism. In 
short, as far as New Yorkers were concerned, when Lincoln 
spoke at Cooper Institute, his philosophy was not new; it 
was only new to hear it from Lincoln. 

When Tom Corwin visited New York for a series of 
political addresses in late October and early November, 
1859, he was no newcomer on the political scene. Since his 
first election in 1821 to the Ohio legislature on an anti- 
Federalist ticket, Corwin had been one of the leading Whig 
spokesmen. During the thirties, when his party produced 
only minority reports, he served five terms in Congress; in 
the forties he was elected for one term as governor of Ohio, 
and for another as United States senator. Second in national 
party leadership only to Webster and Clay, Corwin crystal- 
lized and led the Whig opposition to the Mexican War; and 
he fought both the expansion of territory and the extension 
of slavery in an effort to compromise the crisis question of 
his times. In 1852, when the Whig party died of acute 
indecision, he was secretary of the treasury in Fillmore’s 
cabinet. Then he had retired from politics to practice law 
in Lebanon and Cincinnati, Ohio, with considerable forensic 
and financial success. In 1858, however, he was persuaded 
to return to “that turbid water, politics . . . amongst the 
monsters, big and little, that swim in that sea of troubles,” 
and run for Congress on the Republican ticket. Always an 
effective stump speaker, Corwin canvassed his own district 
to “bring the old Fillmore men to their senses,” lent his 
oratorical talents to Republicans in five other districts,? and 
made a tour through central Illincis, along with Salmon P. 
Chase, to aid Lincoln in his contest with Douglas.* Elected 
by an ample margin in 1858, Corwin returned to the stump 
in the state election of the following year for over fifty 
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speeches, with a side-trip for addresses in Indiana,‘ before 
he accepted an invitation to speak in New York. 

“I have been constantly on the stump,” he wrote a New 
York friend, “fighting the heresies of Republicanism and 
the humbugs of Democracy. The former, I trust, in Ohio, 
are thoroughly expunged from the creed of that party, and 
the latter, I hope, are somewhat damaged.” > Published in 
the New York Times, this sentiment gave those who were 
about to hear Corwin some notion of what to expect. 

Tom Corwin had never before spoken in New York, 
though Francis Granger, in 1848, had begged for his assis- 
tance. Then he had been involved, almost single-handed 
among the leaders of his party, in trying to win Ohio for 
Zachary Taylor, and dared not leave the state: ‘“‘Let me beg 
you to set every man to work at home... Let the Whigs 
work as the Jews did in building the devout temple ‘every 
man working ever against his own house.’” * Corwin had 
campaigned earlier that year, with General Waddy Thomp- 
son, in Connecticut “to prevent the State from going 
locofoco!” and had also spoken in Massachusetts,’ but these 
were his only speaking experiences in the East. Corwin was 
well known among leaders of public opinion in New York, 
however, and had been at least considered as a possible presi- 
dential candidate in 1848 by Greeley, Seward, and Weed, 
after his famous polemic against Polk and the Mexican War.*® 

When the Republican Central Committee of New York 
City invited Corwin to speak under its auspices it was hardly 
with the assumption that he would, or could, speak for 
Lincoln. Indeed, had this appeared likely he would not have 
been asked: Lincoln was a possible contender against Seward 
for the presidential nomination, and Seward supporters con- 
trolled the committee. When the Illinois lawyer spoke at 
Cooper Institute in 1860 it was at the invitation of the 
“Young Men’s Central Republican Union of New York 
City,” William Cullen Bryant presided, Horace Greeley was 
much in evidence, and the Daily Tribune had urged the 
“Young Men” to turn out their non-Republican friends to 
hear Lincoln.® It was clearly an anti-Seward rally arranged 
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with the special blessing of Greeley and the Tribune. 
Corwin, on the other hand, was sponsored by the regular 
Republican organization, and was introduced to the party 
faithful in his Cooper Institute appearance by William M. 
Evarts, who later headed the New York delegation to the 
1860 convention. The orthodoxy of the meeting was clearly 
indicated when Evarts inserted fulsome praise of Senator 
Seward in his introduction of Corwin.?° 

Thus Corwin spoke under pro-Seward auspices. At the 
same time, however, it is clear that Corwin and Lincoln held 
many views in common. They had, in effect, stood together 
on the Mexican War: Corwin delivered a diatribe against 
“Polk’s War” in the Senate, and Lincoln sought to embarrass 
the Democratic president with his “Spot Resolutions” in the 
House. Though neither one, in the fifties, sympathized with 
slavery, both sought only to prevent its extension into the 
territories. In a broad sense both of these westerners had 
inherited Whig nationalism and a strong feeling for union; 
both of them held Henry Clay in highest regard. Beyond 
that, as has been noted, Corwin had entered the Illinois 
canvass in 1858 when Lincoln debated Douglas; and Lincoln 
returned Ohio’s favor by making three speeches in the bitter 
Buckeye campaign of 1859. What Tom Corwin would say 
in New York, then, one could be sure would not differ much 
from what Lincoln would say. And it could well be to 
Lincoln’s advantage to have Corwin say it first. 

Corwin’s first speech in New York City was at Lamartine 
Hall, on October 31, 1859. Two nights later he spoke at 
Brooklyn's Musical Hall, and at Cooper Institute on Novem- 
ber 3. 

New Yorkers were curious about the famous western 
orator, and they turned out in large numbers to hear his first 
effort in the Empire City. Corwin, used to speaking before 
huge campaign audiences on the stump, must have made an 
effort to restrain himself at Lamartine Hall, for his speech 
lacked much of the rollicking humor and sharp satire that 
at home led his supporters to promise that in one of his 
speeches ‘“‘you may not only learn but laugh.” As one con- 
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temporary observed, Tom Corwin “could put a principle or 
a reason in the form of a jest so that it would go farther than 
even eloquence could carry it with the whimsical Western 
people.” 1! But that night he was in dead earnest as he plead 
for his hearers to ignore sectional controversy and to temper 
their discussions of the problems growing out of it. He had 
listened to so much complaint of wrong doing on both sides, 
he said, that he had come to the conclusion that man’s chief 
purpose in politics was “to discuss the difference between a 
white man and a nigger.” 

As Corwin spoke the trial of John Brown was nearing its 
close in Virginia, and he took that wretched adventure as 
an extended example of his main point. He appealed to his 
listeners not to lose perspective and grow too excited about 
the attempted insurrection. Osawatomie Brown and his men 
were, after all, only lunatics who should be placed in asylums, 
yet the public agitation over them, both North and South, 
“could not have been greater had the 400,000 men of the 
armies of Italy landed at Norfolk!” Corwin would outline 
good Republican doctrine, but he would make it clear that 
his party was not associated with such firebrand reformers 
as the men at Harper's Ferry. Abraham Lincoln, at Elwood, 
Kansas, more than a month later, would say that Brown 
had shown “great courage” and “rare unselfishness,” but on 
December 3, at Leavenworth, Kansas, would condemn 
Brown’s “violence, bloodshed, and treason.” 1? When he 
came to New York four months later Lincoln would use 
even stronger language in denouncing those who pinned the 
“Black Republican” label upon Brown. But on October 31, 
1859, Tom Corwin was one of the first national leaders of 
his party to disavow old John Brown. 

The following evening, November 1, Corwin sought out 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church where he sat on the platform 
and listened, for the first time, to the fiery Wendell Phillips. 
Later he told one of his law students that he had never heard 
a speaker use the English language with such terseness and 
purity. But the ideas Phillips expressed in his ‘Lesson of the 
Hour” Corwin could not accept: one reporter in the 
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audience watched him shake his head as Phillips held Web- 
ster and Clay responsible for the Mexican War, and saw his 
dark face like “a god made wroth” when Phillips pronounced 
the Constitution “a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell.” When Phillips learned of Corwin’s presence that 
evening he asked Tom to speak in his place: “I tried to do 
better by you,” he told his audience. “Like the Irishman 
in the story, I offered to hold the hat of Hon. Thomas 
Corwin, of Ohio, if he would only make a speech . . . I am 
sorry to say, he declined this generous offer.” While the 
audience laughed at Phillips’ little joke, they enthusiastically 
applauded the mention of Corwin, and at the end of Phillips’ 
speech they clapped for him to reply. Standing with hat in 
hand, Corwin spoke briefly: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure that my appearance 
here tonight must have been unexpected to you. The 
same motives which operated upon you in bringing you 
here, have brought me here—by fortunate accident— 
to hear the gentleman to whom I have never before 
listened in my life time, and I beg you now to be allow- 
ed to reflect upon what I have heard before,—to use his 
own language: “I give my vote.” 


With this implied promise to return another time to contest 
the views of Phillips, Corwin was let off, and the meeting 
ended.*® 

James Humphreys introduced Tom Corwin the next 
evening at Musical Hall, in Brooklyn, to speak on “political 
issues of the day, and more especially upon the doctrines of 
the Republican party, and the recent occurrences at Harper's 
Ferry.” The hall was packed with an audience of nearly 
2,000 people. Corwin, in a droll introduction, pretended to 
find common ground with them in their physical discomfort. 
As the reporter’s comments indicate, the audience was 
pleased: 


Mr. Corwin said he perceived that there were a great 
many who would be compelled to listen to him—if they 
could at all—under very uncomfortable circumstances. 
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But he was very sure—if they were sympathetic men— 
they could not feel much more uncomfortable than he 
did himself. [Laughter.| He had been accustomed, as 
many of them might know, to address popular assem- 
blies for about twenty years of his life, and they must 
recollect that the audiences which he had been in the 
habit of addressing in the Western country, were com- 
posed of the most refined and polite inhabitants, 
{laughter,] and he felt a little awkward in addressing 
himself to the barbarians of New York [renewed laugh- 
ter,] but he must try and bring himself down to their 
comprehension. [Continued laughter.] He felt disposed, 
if they would tolerate him, to lay before them what he 
understood to be the doctrine of the Republican Party. 


His concept of Republican doctrine was mapped out in 
five propositions which Corwin developed in a speech of 
more than two hours. First, he declared, came support of the 
Constitution and the judicial interpretations of it. Second, 
he upheld the power of Congress to legislate on the slavery 
question in the territories. This led him, next, to a vigorous 
attack upon “Popular Sovereignty.’ Without mentioning 
Douglas’ name, Corwin labelled the doctrine “the offspring 
of a distempered brain. Ambition had sought it out, as a 
mere spring-board by which it might leap to the Presidential 
chair.” He felt sorry for his brother Democrats who had to 
support “Popular Sovereignty,” laughed Corwin: the 
doctrine was “about as ugly as the groundhog was to the 
man out west who was laboring under hypochondrasms, and 
believed that he had given birth to it; in regard to it he 
said that as long as it was his, ugly as it was, he had to love 
it.” Fourth, the Ohio orator urged that the Ordinance of ’87, 
establishing the Northwest Territory, be followed as a 
pattern for dealing with slavery in the remaining territories. 
And, fina!.*, he declared that the South should be made 
secure in all of her rights under the Constitution, even to 
the returning of a fugitive slave. 

All of the way through the speech the audience had fol- 
lowed Corwin’s arguments and shown great appreciation for 
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his wit in presenting it, but when he concluded his brief 
comments on the Fugitive Slave Law he was quizzed with 
some severity. He answered, said a reporter, “with good- 
humored promptitude and no little effect,” and closed his 
speech with a vindication of Millard Fillmore, and praise 
for Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, invoking for them the 
admiration of their countrymen for all time to come. In the 
whole speech there was no mention of Phillips, whom he 
had heard the night before; and Corwin referred to John 
Brown, “that spectre of insanity and treason,” only in calling 
him a product of the application of “Popular Sovereignty” 
in Kansas." 

Lincoln, four months later, would adopt the same line of 
argument in presenting the case for congressional legislation 
on slavery in the territories. Corwin had already buttressed 
the point with much historical evidence, though Lincoln 
was to treat it with greater detail and incisiveness. Using 
their own legal training as background, each of the speakers 
challenged the Dred Scott decision. The one point made by 
Corwin which Lincoln did not follow up was the Ohioan’s 
insistence that the Fugitive Slave Law must be obeyed 
because it was constitutional. Actually, Corwin did not like 
the law, but he always felt some responsibility for it since 
as a member of Fillmore’s cabinet he had advised the presi- 
dent to sign it. As he would justify his action in a speech to 
Congress on January 24, 1860, he declared that “it was for 
the President to see whether the laws were constitutional, 
not whether they were good laws.” 

By far the largest of the Corwin meetings took place at 
Cooper Institute, November 3. Some 5,000 people turned 
out on the strength of reports of his two previous addresses, 
but only 3,000 could be packed into the hall, where they 
occupied every seat and filled the windows, aisles, stairways, 
and platform. Those who could not gain admittance, though 
many had arrived long before the time of the meeting, made 
a great noise outside the hall, inspired by a brass band and 
a fireworks display. While the crowd inside the hall waited 
for the meeting to begin it was amused, though scarcely 
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edified, by an inebriated gentleman who insisted upon 
repudiating “Old Brown” in a speech of his own.'® Amid 
the uproar, D. T. Marshall called the meeting to order and 
nominated William M. Evarts as chairman. Upon his election 
Evarts, who would later present Seward’s name to the Repub- 
lican convention in Chicago, made a lengthy speech of intro- 
duction, praising the New York senator, refuting the anti- 
Republican editorials of the Herald, and expounding his 
own political views. At first Evarts’ speech was punctuated 
with applause from the eager audience, but when it got too 
long for them, they interrupted him with cries for Corwin, 
and he finally yielded and introduced the speaker of the 
evening. 

Tom Corwin at this time was sixty-five years old, fairly 
stout, but carrying his weight well. It was not his stature, 
however, that commanded attention; it was his dark, swarthy 
complexion, topped with hair still black and sweeping 
generously over his head. Although the stories of his having 


been taken for a Negro, an Indian, or a Spaniard were no 
doubt apochryphal, “Black Tom” was unquestionably “the 
darkest complected white man in America.” Added to this 
striking appearance was Corwin’s manner of delivery: Rufus 
Choate once said of the “melody and sweetness” of Corwin’s 
voice that it could “fill the cup of your eyes with tears in a 


” 


single sentence,” and always it was remarked that Corwin’s 
gestures, his powers of mimicry, and what Charles Sumner 
called his ‘“‘rare dramatic faculty,” were important factors in 
his speaking.’* By contrast, of course, the lawyer from Illinois, 
four months later, would lack such outstanding physical 
attributes of effective speechmaking. 

When the dynamic “Wagon Boy” stepped out on the 
platform the crowd greeted him with uproarious applause, 
for New York now knew what to expect from the midwestern 
orator. In some respects tne speech was similar to that at 
Musical Hall: Corwin again developed the Republican 
doctrine that Congress possessed the power to legislate on 
slavery in the territories, but this time with more detailed 
evidence. As Lincoln would do later, he read the historical 
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record for the supporting opinions of men of all parties, 
for he argued that the policy had been accepted by all men 
and all parties, including the Democrats, down to 1854. 
Again, too, he attacked the “Douglas Doctrine” of “Popular 
Sovereignty,” calling its adoption, tied to the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, an occasion when Congress “pulled 
down the dyke and let loose the waters of bitterness all over 
the land.” 

As at Musical Hall, Corwin justified the Fugitive Slave 
Law: “I only say that it was the opinion of the men who 
made the Constitution that one of its requirements was 
that if a slave ran away he should be surrendered up.” This 
statement was greeted by a mixture of hisses and cheers, but 
loud applause greeted the speaker’s next declaration that 
“If you do not like the Constitution of your country, only 
two alternatives remain—have it changed, leave the country 
and go to Morocco. We can change it whenever we 
please ...’’ It could hardly be said that Corwin’s contention 
the previous evening had altered the New York view on 
fugitive slaves, but it is significant that his complete state- 
ment on the issue was not challenged at a meeting sponsored 
by the Republican Central Committee. It is also worthy of 
note that Corwin’s relatively moderate views, representing 
midwestern Republicanism, and less aggressive than the 
party position in New York, were favorably received. This 
was true, according to the Tribune reporter’s notes, even 
when Corwin said “...all I ask of you is to concede to the 
South the rights they hold under the Constitution. If we 
had all paid regard to the Constitution, we should not have 
had this ‘irrepressible conflict’... There is no occasion for 
rebellion in this country,” he continued, “for here every 
man has a right to express his thoughts and feelings. If you 
can’t make everybody agree with you, don’t take away the 
right of suffrage from the fools, who are not so wise as you 
are.” 

In this speech Corwin also presented a forceful summary 
of western Republican doctrine on questions other than 
slavery: retrenchment in expenditures of the federal govern- 
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ment, laws adequate to prevent Southern filibustering expe- 
ditions in Mexico and Central America, and the abolition 
of “the foul incestuous den of polygamy” which was the off- 
spring of “Popular Sovereignty” applied in Utah. Freedom 
of the public lands was the final matter of doctrine submitted 
to his hearers; as a westerner and an old Whig Corwin felt 
keenly the defeat in the last Congress of a measure to 
provide free quarter sections of land to settlers. ““The party 
who carries out these different policies,” he predicted, “will 
show itself to be worthy of shaping the course of this country 
in all future time.” 

As was often the case in Corwin’s campaign speeches, he 
devoted some time to the duty of voting at the polls, and 
the wisdom of choosing principles, not personalities: 


This is an office conferred upon you because it was 
necessary that every man in the Republic should have 
his force, and his opinion, and his will; it was intended 
that every man should vote first for the man whose elec- 
tion he believed to be necessary to the happiness of the 
country; and secondly, that the representatives should 
know he was not the representative of a narrow section, 
but when he takes his seat, he is to vote for or against 
laws intended for the whole people of the United States. 


In expressing these views Corwin sounded not unlike 
Edmund Burke in his famous address to his Bristol con- 
tituents, or Abraham Lincoln’s statement in the Sangamon 
Journal on the nature of representation when he filed for 
re-election to the Illinois State Legislature in 1836. 

At one point in the speech Corwin undertook a brief 
refutation of the views of a “transcendental philosopher of 
the law” he had recently heard. The audience quickly 
identified Wendell Phillips: 


He had a good deal of law, capital law, at that, capital 
law for some places between heaven and earth, but very 
poor law for this earth. For men will have a Govern- 
ment and Constitution; there can be no organization of 
society without it for any period of time; then I say 
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that the Constitution which we all agree to is the bible 
of every man. If the Bible which we read in the churches 
and our families does conflict with that law, our duty as 
Christian men is to endeavor to change the Constitution 
and make it agree with that higher law of God which 
we think is right. . . . If you do not like the Constitu- 
tion, change it in the manner prescribed and justified 
by the ballot-box; but do not, upon the peril of your 
life, resort to violence. That is the law; but you do not 
like that, a good many of you. 


One man who did not like it rose to challenge Corwin and 
only resumed his seat after considerable confusion. But for 
this one brief moment the speech situation at Cooper 
Institute was in some contrast with party rallies in Ohio. 
On the whole the meeting was more orderly and dignified 
than most of those in which the “Wagon Boy” had developed 
his stump speaking skills. But while his speech may have 


had somewhat fewer of the humorous sallies for which he 
was famous in the West, the audience, by newspaper 
accounts, was most responsive and encouraged him. It was 
their enthusiasm, no doubt, that led Corwin at one point 
to take off his cravat, observing that “You dandies of New- 
York don’t do that. All I ask is the liberty to allow the 
internal heat that is within me to come out.” 17 

With this speech Tom Corwin, who referred to himself 
in it as “the only representative alive on the face of the 
earth of the old Whig party,” concluded his first visit to New 
York City. William Cullen Bryant, editor of the Evening 
Post, admitted that Corwin had held the careful attention of 
his swarming audience, but sourly noted that it took all the 
“unrivaled resources of the eloquent and entertaining orator 
to garnish the dose he so gravely administered.” He dealt 
only, Bryant reported, with the “commonplace political 
ABC’s which he inculcated with the air of a discoverer,” but 
he was admittedly the most “crotchety as well the most 
popular of the old Whig Republicans.” The Tribune, on 
the other hand, felt that Corwin had done good service in 
demonstrating that the Republican party held the same 
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ground on slavery as the founding fathers, that its doctrines 
were even older than the Constitution. And “Through his 
speech there radiated the magnetic play of feeling, the genial 
humor, the ready facility of expression, and the occasional 
glowing flights of eloquence which have rendered Gov. 
Corwin’s oratory famous. He not merely instructed and 
convinced, but delighted his vast audience...” ** 

Following his speeches in New York City, Corwin made 
a swing upstate to speak at Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, and 
Syracuse.!® Then, late in November, he returned to Beecher’s 
pulpit in Brooklyn to keep a promise. “The American 
Citizen and His Duties: John Brown’s Countenance Through 
Another Pair of Spectacles” was his answer to Wendell 
Phillips. In it he reiterated the views he had expressed at 
Cooper Institute the day after Brown was sentenced to 
death in Virginia: the first duty of the citizen is obedience 
to the law, even to the Fugitive Slave Law which he might 
not like. A “higher law” might be argued by some, but the 
laws of the Bible, variously interpreted, could not be ade- 
quate for a complex civilization, and man-made law was 
therefore a necessity. The proper doctrine, he held, was that 
the law of God itself required obedience to the laws of the 
land. As for the alleged martyr, “poor Brown, misguided 
Brown, crazy Brown,” he must be condemned for trying to 
live above the law of the land. One should not make a martyr 
of a man whose actions were inexcusable. Just because 
Osawatomie Brown tells the truth and faces his doom with 
composure is no reason to canonize him. After all, “Many 
a highway robber~is just as brave as John Brown. Many a 
highway robber is just as free from lying as John Brown.” *° 
Though this speech was unacceptable to many of the radical 
abolitionists like Emerson, Thoreau, Phillips, and even 
Corwin’s host, Henry Ward Beecher, it soon became the 
accepted basis of Republican doctrine. Shortly thereafter 
William Seward denounced Brown, and at Cooper Institute, 
three months later, Abraham Lincoln disavowed him on 
behalf of the party. 

Tom Corwin’s speeches in New York City in the fall of 
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1859 were clear indications that the 1856 idealistic party of 
Fremont, sectional in its base, was undergoing a process of 
nationalization by taking a less aggressive stand on slavery, 
more conservative views on other public questions. His 
speeches represented the doctrines held by the increasingly 
influential Republicans of the lower West who would, in 
time, nominate Lincoln rather than Seward. Certainly 
Abraham Lincoln could speak for himself when he came to 
Cooper Institute in February, 1860, and he did so with 
great effect. But the task of preparing Lincoln’s audience to 
hear his views was in no small measure performed four 
months earlier by Tom Corwin, his fellow Whig. 
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BENJAMIN HALE ~ EDUCATOR 
OF GENEVA COLLEGE 


F. WILSON SMITH* 


White returned in 1911 to Hobart College, the 

scene of his first college days, it was to pay homage 
to the memory of an unrenowned educator who for twenty- 
two years had cultivated the field of higher education in 
New York. When White had entered Geneva College, as 
Hobart was called in that fall of 1849, he soon discovered 
that the small Episcopalian school did not live up to his 
expectations. His fellow students, “sons of wealthy church- 
men,” were given to carousing and dissipation which sur- 
passed any that White saw in later years of study and service 
at larger institutions. One year of this “wayward” atmosphere 
was all that the serious young man could bear, and the next 
autumn found him at Yale in surroundings he then con- 
sidered more sympathetic to his frame of mind. But White 
carried with him from Geneva a vivid impression of her 
outstanding clergyman-president, Benjamin Hale. In this 
“good scholar . . . excellent preacher, and . . . wise adminis- 
trator” White had found a man for whom his admiration 
grew as his own experience in educational administration 
developed. “Little Benjamin,” with yellow hair, small 
stature, and large girth—sometimes ridiculed by students in 
chapel worship service, once even showered with beer bottles 
—after sixty-two years became, in White’s opinion, the father 


Wi: Cornell University’s famed Andrew Dickson 


annual College and University Prize Award Contest. Judges of the contest 
were Mr. Carl Carmer, Irvington-on-Hudson, Professor Paul W. Gates, Cor- 
nell University, and Association Trustee Edwin M. Waterbury, publisher 
Oswego Palladium-Times. Mr. Smith, who received his B.A. from Amherst 
in 1947 and his M.A. from the University of California the following year, 
has completed his third year as a doctoral candidate in American History at 
Columbia University under the sponsorship of Professor Henry Steele Com- 
mager. He is a research member of the Columbia Project on Academic Free- 


dom. 
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of Hobart College. This husbandman of learning, practical 
education, and intellectual sturdiness had prepared the soil 
from which men like White brought a rich harvest. It was 
among the great figures of an earlier educational era—teach- 
ers such as Francis Wayland, Mark Hopkins, and Eliphalet 
Nott—that Andrew White chose to place Benjamin Hale.* 

* * * * 

Hale’s presidency of Geneva College was marked by two 
characteristics, indeed two institutional precedents, which 
endeared him to White and which have established his 
record as a landmark in the development of liberal arts 
education. For Hale’s program of liberal education was truly 
liberal. It more nearly approached twentieth century con- 
cepts of a practical education within the framework of the 
liberal arts than did many another curriculum of his day 
built from a strictly classical mould. And what is especially 
significant in our day ‘s the spirit of objective instruction 
which distinguished Hale’s career. Before coming to Geneva 
Hale had met and conquered two situations which prepared 
him well for education through practical method and liberal 
ideal. 

Fresh from a tutorship in natural philosophy at Bowdoin 
College, his alma mater, in 1823 Hale had gone to the town 
of Gardiner, Maine, to become principal of the first technical 
training school in America. The Gardiner Lyceum some- 
what resembled the type of manual-labor school instituted 
first in this country at Lethe, Abbeville District, South Caro- 
lina, the original model for which was found at the von 
Fellenberg school in Hofwyl, Switzerland. Unlike these 
schools, however, the Lyceum did not hold out the prospect 
of self-support as the chief inducement for students; its 
emphasis was upon bringing the studies of the various 
sciences—mathematics, chemistry, physics—into direct rela- 
tionship with the arts and industries.? The future artisans 
and farmers who studied at the Lyceum under Hale’s direc- 
tion were instructed during their first two years in “Survey- 
ing, Navigation, Mechanics, theoretical and practical: Hydro- 
statics and Hydraulics: Pneumatics and Chemistry, with its 
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application to Agriculture and the Arts.” For those who 
chose to remain a third year there was offered “Magnetism, 
Electricity, Optics, Astronomy, Fluxions, Natural History, 
and the Philosophy of the Mind.” ° 

To the young principal of the Lyceum who lectured on 
Natural Philosophy, the laws and contrivances of nature 
were but part of the divine plan: the study of nature could 
only be carried on within the greater framework of philo- 
sophical, indeed theological, premises. Although not yet an 
ordained minister—not yet even decided between the Con- 
gregationalism of his Newburyport heritage and his pro- 
pensity for the “Apostolicity of Episcopacy” ‘—Hale had 
spent one year at the theological seminary in Andover. The 
budding scientist was a budding theologian, a normal cir- 
cumstance for the Edward Hitchcocks and the Benjamin 
Sillimans of his day who, when they were not ministers, 
were at least concerned with the support of religious doctrine 
through the study of nature. What more fitting a subject for 
his opening address at the Lyceum than the union of science 
and the “useful” arts? How appropriate that he should ask: 
‘“... What can more fully impress [one] with the conviction 
of the goodness of the deity, than to meet in every retired 
nook, new evidence of this attribute, and to find in every 
discovery in science or in art, some new and unsuspected 
method, in which God has been doing good to his 
creatures.” ° For young mechanics who were to be tzught 
the science which treats of the laws and nature of moving 
bodies, for young farmers who were to learn the new ideas 
concerning chemistry and agriculture there was to be no 
forgetting that natural philosophers “ . . . have thrown aside 
their veil of mystery, and have become the public teachers 
of mankind.” Their operations, Hale proclaimed, were no 
longer regarded with “a mysterious dread,” for men of 
science were but illustrating the “fixed and unvaried law, 
established by a benevolent Deity. ...” ® In his Newtonian 
world of 1823 Natural Philosophy was a natural theology. 

This familiar premise did not, however, preclude Hale’s 
vigorous defense of scientific method or objective means in 
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education. He simply wanted to bring science out of the 
closet, the laboratory and the lecture-room into the useful- 
ness of workshop, manufactory and field.? And he had done 
just this with great success at the Lyceum where the student 
body grew from twenty to sixty students under his leader- 
ship. Although the school weakened and finally died in 1833 
for want of support from the state legislature,* Hale’s repu- 
tation as a progressive educator in technical training methods 
had been established. In 1827 he was called to the professor- 
ship of Chemistry at Dartmouth College. 

These were years when educational reform was becoming 
popular; poorly educated mechanics joined with college- 
trained reformers in the call of Jacksonian democracy for 
public school systems. The American Institute of Instruction, 
founded in 1830 by George B. Emerson and Josiah Hol- 
brook, with the ardent support of Horace Mann and Massa- 
chusetts political leaders, was organized for this purpose.® 
In the summer of 1833 Hale journeyed to Boston to address 
its delegates on the best mode of teaching natural philosophy. 
He believed that the charge that technical training was too 
radical a departure from classical precedents would be 
answered—it was being answered in fact—by the rush of 
events in booming young America. But the more serious 
charge, to his mind, that the physical sciences were devoid 
of moral influence—this glimmer of the Darwinian contro- 
versy, the accusation of Godlessness in the sciences—put him 
on his ministerial mettle. Urging that natural philosophy 
be studied in close alliance with mathematics, he said: 


It is. . true, that the physical sciences have been abused 
to the purposes of unbelief, and it is equally true that 
the metaphysical and the moral have been abused in the 
same way. . . .It is not the fault of physical science, if 
any of her votaries so limit themselves to the contempla- 
tion of physical causes, as to forget the anterior and the 
higher. . . .And it is not her fault, if others, who have 
taken a few lessons of her, fondly misinterpret her mean- 
ing,—mistake operations for active powers—and fancy 
they find causes in mere general statements of effects. 
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The fault is in the person, not in the subject. . . . The 
way to vindicate the character of Natural Philosophy. . . 
is to secure the proper study of it, as an exact science.!° 


This was Hale’s answer to the critics of practical education. 
It was the stand which enabled him to endorse and to foster 
the objective aims of Geneva College’s liberal arts course. 

The little institution at the “gateway” to the Genesee 
Country had startled her sister denominational colleges with 
an “extensive English course of studies.” This program 
emphasized the Arts and the Sciences, and it excluded Latin 
and Greek—a courageous innovation for the college founders 
of 1824 who sought to subordinate the traditional curricu- 
lum to “the practical business of life, by which the Agricul- 
turalist, the Merchant, and the Mechanic may receive a prac- 
tical knowledge of what genius and experience have dis- 
covered, without passing through a tedious Course of Classi- 
cal Studies.” 1! Geneva was in the West, and practicality 
was what western trustees and townspeople demanded of 
advanced education if it were to have their support. Some 
infant colleges were suffering the knee-pants stage of cur- 
ricular development in which they were at once clinging 
to the apron strings of Mother Classics—hoping to become 
an “Athens,” an “Oxford,” or a “Yale” in the West—and 
simultaneously were taunted by neighborhood critics to 
venture into fields of utilitarian learning. The people of 
Geneva had taken this step, for it was high time that “‘some 
particular attention should be bestowed upon the education 
of farmers, mechanics, manufacturers, and merchants.” !? 
Disappointed in his two predecessors, friends of the college 
believed that Hale with his experience at Gardiner and 
eight years at Dartmouth would lead them toward this 
objective. So for their president in 1836 they chose a natural 
philosopher who had hoisted the theory of God’s design-in- 
nature to the top of his pedagogical mast—these Churchmen 
would have him do no other—but who had set his course by 
the star of utility. 

Hale kept this educational bearing in common with other 
college presidents who had learned and in their turn were 
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teaching the moral philosophy and natural theclogy text- 
books of William Paley. Almost every college had at least 
one course centered on a text by Paley, the Anglican moral 
philosopher whose doctrine emphasized a divinely-sanctioned 
utility based on the pleasure-pain mechanism as the source 
of moral action.’* Paley’s philosophy, if it could be called 
such, had the ponderous name of theological utilitarianism. 
But whatever the name, this explanation of man’s action 
satisfied a teacher like Hale who felt called upon to reconcile 
in his own conscience, if not in public, his Christian idealism 
with the ever-increasing demands for utility in expanding 
America. The Paleyan view of expediency which added 
hell-fire to an otherwise theologically intolerable “raw” utili- 
tarianism was tailor-made for a clergyman-president in a 
pioneer community. 

Academic moral philosophers, however, were beginning 
to feel that they had met the enemy on his own ground. In 
spite of the fact that it had been woven with sanctified 


thread, the Paleyan cloak of ideas appeared increasingly to 
have come from the very loom of utilitarian heresy. They 
now sought a more weatherproof garment. As Hale explained 
in 1838 on the occasion of his second baccalaureate address 
at Geneva: 


Reason is not limited to that, which it can elaborate 
from the information of the senses. It sees that which 
never was in sense, and its vision will be clear and the 
world about it full of reality and beauty, when the 
world of sense shall have passed away. . . .Sensualism in 
philosophy has led to expediency in morals.'* 


And so Francis Wayland’s moral philosophy textbook, which 
emphasized conscience as an innate moral faculty in man— 
sometimes it was called his “inborn gumption’’—replaced 
Paley’s work.'> It appeared in Geneva College classrooms, 
but Hale continued to use Paley’s Natural Theology (1802) 
and Evidences of Christianity (1794) for several years.** 
What he and other devout educators feared in an America 
of revivalism, transcendentalism, and reform was not utility 
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but utilitarianism. A religiously guided utility and moratity, 
however, were quite compatible; Geneva’s demand for prac- 
tical education would be satisfied perhaps at the expense of 
some classicism but never at the expense of morality. Hale 
might fulminate against “uninstructed notions of utility;” 
he might warn against “fanatic expediency” which would 
override “every sacred obligation” for the sake of “some 
wild vision of regeneration and reform;’’—but “common 
sense” was never fanatic, and education for fulfilling man’s 
needs was not wildly visionary: 

When Hale interpreted to his students the time in which 
they were living, it was even then with the emphasis of the 
theological utilitarian. That period of our history which 
terminated with the Revolution he called the “moral;” the 
succeeding years were the “mechanical.”” Once our ancestors 
had settled the country and secured it for civil liberty their 
energy was turned to mechanical activities: establishing 
commerce and manufactures, constructing railroads and 
canals, and working out all the other “visible means of 
national wealth.” He commented sadly: 


Even politics deals more with mathematical than with 
moral reasoning, and takes the shape of Statistics or 
Economics, or of calculation in the less dignified form 
of the probabilities of elections; and Religion itself. . . 
has not escaped the influence of this ‘spirit of the age,’ 
. .the profound and earnest search for the right. . . 
forgotten in the eagerness for the expedient.'® 


This change in the national character was no cause for 
reproach, for he believed that events had led us on “as a 
people to the fulfillment of our destinies.” '® Human 
improvement is “oscillatory,” he thought, and although the 
scale of progress was perhaps tipped too far in favor of the 
mechanical, it would one day return to the side of “the true 
ends .. . in human society, . . . the highest possible attain- 
ments in intellectual, moral and religious character.” * 
Meanwhile, what better raison d’etre for education than to 
answer the practical demands of a mechanical age? 
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Indeed, the ideal college of which Hale dreamed and for 
which he labored had a certain eighteenth century republi- 
can, in some respects Jeffersonian, flavor. It was egalitarian: 
repeatedly Hale scored the idea that colleges were aristo- 
cratic, a charge leveled often in the Jacksonian era. It is in 
the college that social disparities arising from “inequalities 
in wealth and station” are broken down; it is only from a 
willingness to learn, not from a wealthy or privileged back- 
ground, that a student is judged; “nothing . . . can be more 
republican in tendency . . . than institutions of learning.” ** 
In his inaugural address he spoke admiringly of the work of 
Jefferson and Madison at the University of Virginia: “Their 
republicanism cannot be suspected—they were not wedded 
to old notions—and certainly they had been sufficiently con- 
versant with business, in the affairs of the country, to have 
a just estimate of the practical, and to know what their 
country required in the highest education of her sons.” ** In 
an America where the voters are the final tribunal on public 
issues, the great end of education, he asserted, is to produce 
“a right-minded people.” 


In a Republic, we want not precocity, but the full man- 
hood of the intellect: we want not the show, but the 
substance of learning; not ingenious speculations, but 
ripened judgements. . . .not merely information but 
knowledge.?* 


Finally, in the spirit of Jefferson’s university, Hale sought 
freedom from an overly sectarian emphasis. He agreed of 
course to the religious premises which guided all educators 
in these years, but he worked to avoid theological contro- 
versies and doctrinal strife. At the outset of his term in office 
he declared, “I trust I shall not be suspected of any purposes, 
which may be regarded as sectarian. I value religious liberty 
too highly to design any infringement on that of others. . . . 
The position of this College is highly favorable to the exer- 
cise of perfect freedom of religious opinion.” ** Hale was 
constantly aware of the proportionately small number of 
Episcopalian colleges among denominational schools of the 
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1840’s,?> but he was convinced that proselytizing in an insti- 
tution of learning would only impede its growth. 

The reason for Hale’s determined advocacy of religious 
freedom is quite evident. One of the outstanding injustices 
in the history of American academic freedom had occurred 
in his unwarranted dismissal by the Dartmouth College 
Board of Trustees. In 1828 he had been ordained in the 
Episcopalian ministry, and two years later he began to hold 
services in his home at Hanover on Sunday evenings. This 
custom perturbed the Congregational ministers of the region, 
and they ultimately brought pressure to bear on the college 
administration to force Hale’s removal. This the college 
fathers accomplished not by removing Hale from his job 
but by abolishing the job itself. Following his dismissal Hale 
addressed the trustees publicly in a pamphlet which in its 
vigor and clarity enhanced his reputation as a man of intel- 
lectual honesty and forthrightness. He reminded the trustees 
that: 


If your college is not sectarian, and by the charter it has 
no right to be—it was as much within the sphere of my 
duty to labor occasionally as an Episcopal clergyman, as 
for your academical professors to labor as Congrega- 
tional clergymen. And I very much doubt, whether they 
have been as reserved in regard to points of difference 
in ecclesiastical matters, as I have... . 

The charter of the college forbids the exclusion ‘of any 
person of whatever religious denomination, from free 
and equal advantage of education. . . .’ I had fondly 
hoped that this was not the age or country for religious 
intolerance to flourish. I know the power of party spirit 
and that it exists or may be excited in religious, as well 
as in other matters, but you certainly must limit your 
influence and success, by throwing yourselves upon any 
party for support.*¢ 


From the flurry of pamphlets which ensued Hale emerged 
without his job but with his self-respect intact. The issue 
then concerned religious not national “disloyalty,” but the 
feeling on both sides was just as intense as it is today.’ 
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Within a year, however, he was offered the presidency of 
Geneva College, and for twenty-two years his regime there 
was marked by a strict observance of the principle of 
religious freedom. In spite of its remote location in western 
New York and its financial difficulties in obtaining first 
church and then state aid, Geneva College prospered under 
Hale. Andrew White’s “little Benjamin” fulfilled his ideal 
of a practical and liberal education. 
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FOLK OF THE FINGER LAKE COUNTRY 
During the Presidential Campaign of 1868: 


From the Diary of 
THEODORE M. Horton of Barrington, Yates County.? 


Edited by Joun T. Horton * 


Wednesday 26 August Helped David? thrash this forenoon 
Afternoon helped Mr. Bains Evening father® & I went to Wayne 
Organized a Democrat Seymour & Blair Club* Judge Knox 
president.5 


Thursday 27 Thrashed again at Mr. Bains finished at noon 
afternoon went down to Mr. Hutchins had good visit with Nelia 
went to Tyrone to mite party in evening took John Wright 


Friday 28 Attended Pic Nic of Sec [ond] Milo Warsaw* & 
Wayne Baptist SS had good time also good visit with Helen 
Ellis like her better the more git acquainted with her John 
[illegible] & I went to Peterson to [illegible] 


Saturday 29 Attend Jersey [ ] No 668 last night before going 
to Petersons attend a Democratic Mass meeting & pole raising 
at Wayne today Hon D. A. Ogden’ of Penn Yan spoke rece 
letter from Mate McVean 


Sunday 30 Si Wilson came up this morning stade untill quite 
noon did not go to church this morning went to see Mate this 
afternoon made arrangements for our wedding to be celebrated 
the 13” of October® 


Monday 31 Had tip top time last night got home past 1 AM 
cleaned up rye all day today had 2314 Bush for my share went 
to Wayne to Indian Performance in the evening got home 11 
PM Rec letter from Ratie Van Pelt 


* John T. Horton, grandson of the diarist,/is the author of James Kent: 
a Study in Conservatism and of Old Erie: The Growth of an American Com- 
munity. He is Chairman of the Department of History and Government at 


the University of Buffalo. 
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Tuesday 1 September Plowed all day evening George Hill & 
I went to Weston attended Weston No [463] confered Masters 
degree on D. A. Force & S M Nichols M D Craft degree on D S 
Cooke got home I A M_ feel need of rest 


Wednesday 2 Started 4 A M this morning for Penn Yan took 
Dan & Reub Bullock to cars met cousin John Van Pelt just 
arrived from Buffalo Played game of billiards with James 
Arnold won by 18 points reached home 5 P M 


Thursday 3 Plowed untill 3 P M commenced raining had to 
quit went over to Mr Bains evening Sirus & I went down to 
Mr. Hutch [ins?] had lotts of mussic got home 12 o'clock 


Friday 4 Cleaned up Barly forenoon took load of Rye also load 
of Barly to Keuka Evening Si & I attended Y.P.C.A. appointed 
Rev. Wm Potter & myself Delegates to State Convention 


Saturday 5 Took some barly to Keuka this morning 10 A M 
Mr Bains & I started for Pen Yan drew One Hundred & twenty 
one 15/100 dol from Starks Bank.’ Evening went to see Mate. 


Sunday 6 Went down to Minors!® this morning attended M E 
Church Eld Potter preached his first sermon in the Conference 
year Bro Bain & I went to Spring" to meeting at 5 P M 


Monday 7 Cleaned wheat in forenoon also went to shop got 
horse shod afternoon Minor & I went to Tyrone with load of 
wheat sold to Mr [Gerry?] at #2.25 per bushel 


Tuesday 8 Started from Wayne at 6 A M took boat for Geneva 
at 9A M_ arrived at Auburn 12 oclock was sent to Mrs Bacons 
197 Genesee St could not have had a better place 


Wednesday 9 Members of the Convention by invitation of Rev 
B. i. Ives & Col Saulsberrie [Salisbury?] visited the State prison 
in a body exercises of today consist in reports of delegates from 
the several Associations represented also discussions 


Thursday 10 Hattie & I had good time this morning like Hat- 
tie very much attended session this morning gave in reports 
of our Association. Afternoon started for home reached home 
11 P M took [illegible] 


Friday 11 Attended M ESS Pic Nic spent the evening at home 
sent letter from [illegible] to Mate J Mate Mc also James H 
Walsh 
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DocuMENTS 


Saturday 12 Had a Young peoples Pic Nic today went to Penn 
Yan had tip top time stade with Mate untill 12 oclock after we 
arrived home 


Sunday 13 Attended M E Church after dinner went down to 
Spring from there went to see Mate had good time became 
acquainted with Mrs. Dakin from Mich got home 12144 A M 


Monday 14 Went to Wayne got horse shod took mother! 
down to Minors Evening went to Davids to Peach cut Mr & Mrs 
Bains Si Wilson Fath & Mother was there. 


Tuesday 15 Helped clean the Baptist Church Evening De Witt 
Van Gorden & I went to Weston to Masonic meeting got home 
11} PM 


Wednesday 76 Canvassed town of Wayne for [county?] T E 
Wats went with me received Auburn Papers from Hattie Brace 
also one from YMCA of Auburn Spent the evening at home 


Thursday 17 Wrote up the Poll Books of Town of Wayne after- 
noon took down Hopkins horse went to DeWitt van Gordens 
Sold yearling heifer to him for $28 went to Mr Casper took 
pants to be made. 


Friday 18 Worked all day for Charlie Walsh cutting corn 
evening attended session of YMCA had interesting Session stade 
all night at Charlie Walsh Thoughts of the past occur. 


Saturday 19 Worked for Charlie again this A M afternoon at- 
tend suit of J D Van Gorden v T M Clark as witness. Ed Smith 
myseif & Phin Gorden went to Altay had gay time [illegible] 


Sunday 20 Raining wrote letter to Robert Holmes—Auburn 
attended Baptist Church went home with Geo Hutchins Eve- 
ning Geo went to see Helen & I went to see Mate. Stade untill 
11 PM 


Monday 21 Made ready preparatory for starting for Buffalo 
David took us to Penn Yan this afternoon stayed at cousins 
Horace Cowles all night had good visit saw quite a number of 
old acquaintances 


Tuesday 22 Started this morning 850 A M for Buffalo changed 
cars at Canandaigua saw Nett Swarthout on her way to Wayne 
arrived at Buffalo 350 P M_ cousins William & John at the depot 
waiting [illegible] Ratie & I called on Emma Beach 
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Wednesday 23 Afternoon Ratie Emma Beach Ed Miller and 
myself had pictures taken in group went down to Mr. Millers 


and played croquet had good time going to Niagara Falls 
tomorrow 


Thursday 24 Started for Niagara Falls this morning at 6 A M 
via Tonawanta reached Suspension Bridge 10.30 A M_ visited 
Canada Shore & viewed the falls from that side one magnificent 
sight took supper at Hammonds Hotel 


Friday 25 Raining hard this [morning?] bid our friends good 
bye, took stage for Buffalo Cousin William came with us called 
on John Davis 259 Main St took cars for home 2.30 got into 


Penn Yan at 9.35 P M_ went to Horace Cowles to stay till morn- 
ing. 


Saturday 26 Started for Wayne about 11 o'clock rode up to 
Dans with Frank Richie went to Weston with O K Harris eve- 


ning attended a Political meeting at Wayne Chas W Peterson 
stade all night with me 


Sunday 27 Went to Baptist Church Jo & wife Dan & wife'* 
Minor & Eliza came home with us evening went to see Mate 
did not start for home untill 3 A M_ got home at 15 minutes 
before 4 met James Crosby on road 


Monday 28 Went to Wayne got horse shod took heifer to 
DeWitt Van Gorden received letters from Mate McVean East 
Pembroke, Hattie Brace Auburn, Levi Robie Bath Stade all 
night with James Crosby his folks gone west 


Tuesday 29 Helped Mother this A M afternoon 3 P M went 
to Tyrone with DeWitt Van Gorden from there went to William- 
son school house to Political Meeting got home 1 P M [1 A M?] 


Wednesday 30 Went to Dundee rode over with Byron Sunder- 
lin back with David paid A Hollister #20.00 on a/c also 
Martin Vosburgh & Co #20.00 on a/c Paid M J Casper #1.00 
for making pr pants 


Thursday October 1 Spent the A M reading until 1114 then 
went down to Minors took down [skein?] got home 3 P M 
evening Cyrus Wilson & self went to Wright Cranfords to mite 
party had tip top time met Weston people 


Friday 2 Misty & rainy all day evening attended session of YMCA 
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at the Baptist house gave report of the Convention at Auburn 
quite a number in attendance. 


Saturday 3 Mrs. White and Mrs McElvin from Savona came 
here last night to day helped James Swarthout thrash finished 
at 4 P M evening T E Walsh & I went to Tyrone organized a 
Democrat Union 


Sunday 4 Stade with T E Walsh last night today attended 
church at the Baptist house afternoon went over to see Mate 
found her quite ill sore throat bad cold &c reached home at 
1AM 


Monday 5 Afternoon attended law suit of DeWitt Van Gorden 
v T M Clark as witness after which made ready preparatory 
to going to Bath 


Tuesday 6 Started for Bath quite early this morning went out 
with [illegible] Jackson and Grant [illegible] had lotts of 
sport at Bath this P M & evening attended Theatre at Park Hall 
retired at 11 P M 


Wednesday 7 Crowd of people were in town today had a 
very heavy trade saw lotts of my old acquaintances sales of today 
amounted to #1,535, [illegible] 


Thursday 8 Did not have quite as heavy trade as yesterday still 
kept us quite busy went up to M V Barton rode to No Urbana 
with James A Brund [age?] stade all night 


Friday 9 Got a chance to ride home this morning reached 
home at noon afternoon took coat up to Mr Casper to have 
[bound?] spent the evening at home do not feel first rate 


Saturday ro Went to Tyrone this morning got home [illegible] 
afternoon attended the raising of the [illegible] mill at Wayne 
Evening attended Political meeting at Wayne Liberty & Union 


Sunday 11 Attended Baptist church afternoon went to see Mate 
took her to Tyrone to Van Gordens stade with Mate untill 
12 oclock 


Monday 12 Father Jordan & I went to Tyrone attended funeral 
services of [illegible] A. Knox buried him with Masonic 
Honors nearly one hundred Masons in attendance . 
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Tuesday 13 The most important day of my life My Bridal 
day married to Mary E Jordan by Rev. P Olney at 11 o'clock 
A M after dinner came to Savona took the cars and came to 
Painted Post stade first night 


Wednesday 14 Started from Painted Post at 10 21 A M for 
Friendship arrived there at 2 30 P M found Grandfather™ 
awaiting us arrived at his farm 5 oclock P M 


Thursday 15 Stade all night at Grandfathers last night this 
morning went up to Uncle Andrews afternoon went to Uncle 
Rufus Mulkins stade there all night. 


Friday 16 Uncle Rufus and Aunt Manda brought us this morn- 
ing to Uncle John Jordans where we spent the day and even- 
ing had good visit also called on Uncle Michael 


Saturday 17 Quite a little snow on ground this morning went 
over to Andrews took dinner there then went down to Grandpas 
afternoon Uncle Will Cousin Helen went with us to Mr Van 
Velzers 


Sunday 18 Very pleasant this morning Uncle Will & Cousin 
Helen went over to Cuba to Uncle Alonzos stade there all night 
went down to Cuba this afternoon had good visit 


Monday rg Started from Cuba at 11.39 A M Uncle Will Uncle 
Alonzo and Cousin Helen came to the depot with us found 
father waiting us at Savona arrived at Father Jordans 1214 A M 


Tuesday 20 Started for Watkins with Alf Father & Ed Smith 
had [great?] Political Meeting John T Hoffman [Stearns?] & 
[B Thompson?] spoke I acted as Marshall for Wayne Delegate 
[ion] 


Wednesday 21 Went home and to Wayne this morning received 
letter from Cousin Ratie Van Pelt wrote her in answer wrote 
also to Grandpa Jordan & [illegible] Underhill 


Thursday 22 Stormed considerable afternoon Mate & I went 
over to fathers stade untill after supper came back spent the 
evening at home. 


Friday 23 Am perfectly contented Father Mother Mate Ethan 
& myself went up to fathers had good visit nearly all the family 
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Saturday 24 Picked apples in the afternoon in forenoon killed 
a beef spend the evening at Father Jordans had good time 
like my new house first rate 


Sunday 25 Father & Mother Mate & I attend Baptist Church 
afternoon went down to Uncle Gilbert Rodgers Evening stade 
at Uncle Alf’s all night. [illegible] 


Monday 26 Helped father Jordan pick apples in forenoon after- 
noon went over home found no one at home went down to 
Minors took tea there found Mother there came back home 
with her 


Tuesday 27 Mended harness this forenoon and went up to Dans 
afternoon mended bridle evening father J & I went to Weston 
to Lodge meeting had interesting time 


Wednesday 28 Helped Will Freeman press straw Mate went up 
home with me then back toward night 


Thursday 29 Helped Father J pick and draw potatoes worked 
all day am very tired carpenters came on today to finish the 


new house. 


Friday 30 Father Jordan & I started for Penn Yan this morning 
8 A M to Democrat Mass Meeting about 4,000 present arrived 
home at 8 P M 


Saturday 31 Helped draw in buckwheat finished about 414 P M 
worked hard all day commenced raining about 5 P M rained 
nearly all night retired at 8 P M 


Sunday November 1 Went to Baptist Church after church went 
to Minors Maria Clark came down after dinner had mussic got 
home at dark had company tonight 


Monday 2 Went to Wayne got horse shod afternoon helped 
Father J thrash Buckwheat (illegible) did not rest at all to- 
night on account of grinding on my finger pains me very much 


Tuesday 3 Finished thrashing Buckwheat at 11 A M afternoon 
Mate & I went up to Davids left her & I went to Election voted 
for Seymour & Blair, Hoffman’® & Beach'* & white mans 
government?’ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

1 The diarist had just turned twenty-three. The diary begins in 1865 and 
with several interruptions continues to May, 1903, when the author died. 
Vide et Lewis Cass Aldrich, History of Yates County N. Y. pp. 580-581. 

2 David Lee Horton, the eldest brother of the diarist. 

3 Deacon Thomas Horton, born February 20, 1803 at Hector, Schuyler 
County, New York, the son of Thomas Horton and his wife, Hepsibeth 
Taylor, who had migrated thither from Dutchess County. About 1812 they 
settled on the Pulteney lands at Pulteney, Steuben County «here they 
bought a farm from Sir William Pulteney’s heir, Sir John Lowther John- 
stone. (Steuben County Deeds Liber VI, 35.) Thomas Horton Sr. had served 
as a private in the Dutchess County militia until the Spring of 1782 when 
his militia class chose him to represent them in the Continental Army. In 
that army he served as a private successively in the regiments of Colonel 
Philip Van Cortlandt and Colonel Goose Van Schaick of the New York Line. 
(Revolutionary War Pension Claim W. 19824.) Born October 10, 1763 he 
died February 17, 1841. His will was probated May 3, 1841 at Bath. His son 
Thomas, mentioned in that will, inherited a parcel of his father’s farm in 
Pulteney (Steuben County Deeds Liber XL, 202) but lived in Pulteney but 
intermittently. At the time of these entries he had recently removed (circa 
1865) from Pulteney to the Town of Barrington in Yates County, hard by 
the hamlet of Wayne just across the line to the south in Schuyler. Here he 
continued to interperse his routine as a farmer with ecclesiastical and 

litical activities. Deacon Thomas Horton was a Calvinistic Baptist who 

aving joined the Second Baptist Church of Pulteney in 1822 subscribed to 
the articles “We believe that man by transgression brought himself and all 
his posterity into a State of Death; that man being thus dead his help and 
recovery are wholly in and of God and that all those who will be finally saved 
were chosen in Christ before the Foundation of the World.” (Articles of 
Faith 4 and 5 Second Baptist Church of Pulteney; vide et obituaries of 
Deacon Thomas Horton in Theodore M. Horton’s Scrap Book circa Sept. 11, 
1884). The Deacon seems to have entertained doubts whether Republicans 
could have been thus chosen. At any rate, he is said to have combined his 
politics with his theology to such an extent that he invariably referred to 
them as “Republicans and sinners.” Sic traditum est. The Deacon’s son 
Theodore with whom he went to help organise the Seymour and Blair Club 
at Wayne was his ninth and youngest child. (Family Bible of Thomas Horton 
and Rachel Lee q.v. infra) . 

4 Horatio Seymour, reluctantly the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1868, had been elected Governor of New York in 1852 and again in 1862. 
In his second term he had been denounced as a Copperhead; and the 
Copperhead stigma was still fixed upon him in 1868. In his presidential 
campaign of that year, he concentrated his attention on “the vain hope” of 
thwarting or at least of checking the Reconstruction policies of the Radical 
Republicans. (vide Stewart Mitchell, Horatio Seymour of New York, 474.) 
His running mate, Francis Preston Blair of Missouri, had declared just 
before the National Democratic Convention assembled in New York, that 
the only issue in the coming contest was Republican Reconstruction and 
that the President to be inaugurated in 1869 should devote himself to the 
task of nullifying the Republican programme. During the campaign he 
harped on the same theme. He expressed the hoped that the nation would 
refuse to allow the subjection of the South and he declared that if peace 
was to be truly reestablished, the government of the Southern States would 
have to be restored to their white inhabitants. As Blair was a robust and 
energetic man and Seymour something of a valetudinarian, Republicans pre- 
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dicted that if the Democrats should win, Blair would soon be President in 
his own right. (Ibid., 447-449.) 

5 Probably Levi Knox who had been a Justice of the Peace of the Town 
of Wayne in 1854, 1858 and in 1862. W. W. Clayton History of Steuben 
County, 429. 

6 The Warsaw Baptist Church here alluded to was in the Town of Bar- 
rington which had been set off from Wayne in 1822. Stafford C. Cleveland, 
History of Yates County I, 163, 164. 

7Darius A. Ogden, Presidential Elector, 1852; Canal Appraiser, 1853; 
Member of Assembly 1861, etc., etc. Lewis Cass Aldrich, History of Yates 
County, 111-112, 261. 

8 Vide Diary, May 25, 1868:—“Arrived home from Mr. Jordan’s at 444 AM 
had excellent time last night received the approbation of M’s parents.” 

The bride-to-be was Mary Elizabeth, daughter of William Jordan Jr. and 
Charity Lobdell Jordan of the Town of Tyrone, Schuyler County. William 
Jordan Sr., coming from the vicinity of Cherry Valley, had been one of the 
early settlers of that part of Steuben County set off (with a part of Tomp- 
kins County) in 1854 to form Schuyler. (Everts and Ensign, History of 
Tioga, Chemung, Tompkins and Schuyler Counties, 680; Elmira Weekly 
Gazette, History of Seven Counties, 251.) William Jordan Sr. had several 
brothers whose progeny were so numerous in Tyrone that Jordan Hollow 
was named after them; so numerous in the Town of Wirt, Allegany County, 
that Jordan Hill was named after them. The Jordans of the Hollow inter- 
married with the Jordans of the Hill; and this bride-to-be was a child of 
such a marriage. Her parents were first cousins. Mary Elizabeth Jordan at 
this time was a vigorous girl, a lively brunette, nineteen years old and 
destined to live to be over ninety. She remembered in a vague sort of way 
the tales of her paternal grandmother, Mary Garlock Jordan, of Whig fighting 
Tory in the Mohawk Valley during the Revolution. She was probably little 
interested in such matters in the summer of 1868. 

® “Oliver Stark, Banker” under that style and title was proprietor of a bank 
in Penn Yan during the 50s and 60s. His bank failed. (Aldrich, op. cit., 
332-333.) ; 

10 Minor Swarthout, a farmer, husband of the diarist’s sister, Ann Eliza. 
(Family Bible of Thomas Horton and Rachel Lee.) 

11 Probably Crystal Spring. This was a watering place of local note. The 
water was mineral and people went thither to drink it. Erasmus Wright and 
Benson Smith had built a four story hotel there in 1867. Stafford C. Cleve- 
land op. cit., I, 166-167. 

12Rachel, daughter of David Lee and Patty Mead, born November 17, 1802 
in Kent, Dutchess (Putnam County), New York. (Family Bible of Thomas 
Horton and Rachel Lee.) Her parents were pioneer settlers of the Town of 
Milo in Yates County but in 1819 they settled permanently in Pulteney, 
Steuben County where Rachel married Thomas Horton Jr. February 27, 1822. 
Of her last will and testament, probated September 8, 1879, she made her 
youngest son, Theodore, executor. (Schuyler County Wills, Liber VI, 283.) 
The author of her obituary (Prattsburgh News, circa June 20, 1879) 
described her as a woman of “Godly conversation.” The text which the 
minister chose for her funeral sermon was: “And they shall be mine in that 
day, saith the Lord of hosts, when I shall make up my jewels.” (Diary, 
June 20, 1879.) Without impugning the truth of either sermon or obituary, 
one may say that Rachel Lee was not so austere as to be above conniving 
with her children to pack them off to dancing parties unbeknown to their 
father the deacon. Sic traditum est. Vide et Alduich op. cit., 280; Cleveland 
op. cit., I, 709, as to the identity of this person. 

13 Joseph Robert Horton and Daniel Tayler Horton, brothers of the 
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diarist. Joseph Robert Horton had served for three years as a volunteer in 
the late Civil War, Company A, 16lst Regiment N. Y. V. (Muster Rolls 
N. Y. S. Volunteers, V, 532) and had seen action at Sabine Pass, Donaldson- 
ville and in the Red River expedition. By civilian calling he was a carpenter. 
Daniel Taylor Horton was a farmer who relieved his agricultural routine 
with Masonry, politics and storekeeping. (George F. Horton, Chronicles of 
the Descendants of Barnabas Horton, Addenda, pp. 7-8.) 

14 The bride’s maternal grandfather, Deacon Isaiah Jordan, a pioneer 
settler of the Town of Wirt, Allegany County, New York. Born July 22, 1799 
at Cherry Valley, Otsego County, he migrated to Steuben (Schuyler) County 
where he married Polly, daughter of Elisha Dakin, a veteran of Colonel 
James Clinton’s Regiment of the New York Line. (“Old Settlers in Allegany,” 
Elmira Daily Advertiser 1876, clipping, exact date not given: Obituaries of 
Deacon Isaiah Jordan in Theodore M. Horton’s Scrap Books; Revolutionary 
War Pension Claim R. 2627.) Both Dakin and his son-in-law removed to 
Allegany County where the latter about 1824 bought a parcel of wilderness 
from the Holland Land Company (Allegany County Deeds Liber II, 126) 
and proceeded to hew a farm out of the forest. Isaiah Jordan and Polly his 
wife had twelve children of whom Charity Lobdell, the mother of the bride, 
was the second. The uncles, aunts and cousins mentioned in the five entries 
infra were her brothers or sisters and their several spouses and children. 

15 John T. Hoffman, the Democratic candidate for the governorship of 
New York. As distinguished from Seymour who had never been a friend of 
Tammany, Hoffman, then Mayor of New York, was Tammany’s own can- 
didate. (Mitchell, op. cit., 437, 474). 

16 Allen C. Beach, Democratic candidate for the Lieutenant-Governorship. 
(D. S. Alexander, A Political History of the State of New York, Ill, 207.) 

17 Hoffman and Beach were elected. Seymour and Blair carried New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, Georgia, Louisiana and Oregon— 
eight states all told. In New York State, in the region with which the diary 
is mainly concerned, Steuben, Schuyler and Yates Counties went for Grant. 
Seneca went for Seymour; Chemung gave Grant one more vote than it gave 
Seymour. (Mitchell op. cit., maps facing pp. 474 and 484.) Of the total 
popular vote the record stood: Grant—3,012,833; Seymour 2,703,249. (Ibid., 
474.) Of the Confederate States, six were carried by Republican carpet- 
baggers and Negroes. Mississippi, Texas and Virginia were permitted to 
take no part in the election. The slim margin by which Seymour lost several 
of the Northern States and the use made of the Negro vote prompted the 
surmise that a majority of the white men of the nation had the same 
preference as the keeper of this diary had. (Ibid., 474.) 
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RANDOM DATA ON THE COST OF EDUCATION IN A 
NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL IN 1869; 


Selected from the Diary of Stephen D. Wilbur 


BY 
L. CAROLYN BARBER and RALPH A. BROWN * 


Stephen D. Wilbur was a soldier in the Civil War whose right 
arm was amputated due to wounds received in battle only two 
weeks before Lee’s surrender. He was honorably discharged 
from the army on the 23rd of June, 1865. After being fitted to 
an artificial arm and receiving a small pension he started the 
difficult adjustment to civilian life and to his handicap. 

He enrolled at the Normal School at Brockport, New York, 
and graduated in the class of 1870. He taught school for several 
years and then became the Truant Officer for the city of Bing- 
hamton, New York. After his retirement he remained near 
that city, operating a small chicken farm. 

While at the Brockport Normal School he kept personal diaries 
which are now in the possession of his grand-daughter, Mrs. 
Leoria Wilbur Barber, who granted access to them and also 
provided the only information available about Stephen D. 
Wilbur’s later life. In the back of each of the diaries is a brief 
and apparently incomplete record of Mr. Wilbur’s expenses while 
a student at Brockport. 

The following items are taken from his expense account 
during 1869. There was no record during August and most of 
July; apparently he was working during the summer vacation. 
In September, with a new “Satchel and Strap,” a suit of clothes 
and “Shirts and other Art [icles],” he returned to Brockport for 
his final year at the Normal School. 

The following is the record of Mr. Wilbur’s expenses from 
January to September, 1869: 


January: 
3 Sunday School Class .10 
3 Church Contributions 05 
6 Board to Present Time 7.00 
* Dr. Brown, a frequent contributor to New York History and Editor of 
the book review department of American Heritage is head of the Department 


of Social Studies, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. Miss Barber is a 
1951 graduate of Cortland. 
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9 Haircut 
11 Lead Pencil 
14 Postage Stamps 
14 Board Bill 
15 Society (Harmonie) 
16 For Present to Mip 
19 Box Soap 
20 Post Office Box 
20 Postage on Paper 
20 Board Bill 
27 Board Bill 
29 Board Bill 
29 Doctor Bill 


February: 
3 Postage Stamps 
6 Present for Johnnie 
12 Doctor Bill 
12 Board Bill 
13 Expenses Coming Home 
13 Cloth 
17 Fixing Coat 
19 Shave 
20 Dues to Lodge 
22 Ticket to Union 
22 Keeping Horse 
22 For Wagon 
24 Traveling Expenses 
24 Present 
25 Hair Oil and Rum 
27 Postage Stamps 
27 Pen Holder 
27 Boot Patched 
27 Comb 


March: 
4 Pension Papers 
6 Pension 
6 Glasses Brush & B 
10 Sharpening Razors 
13 Paper and Envelopes 
13 Washing 
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Shave and Haircut 
Trading Trunks 
Trading Overshoes 
Trading Razors 
Door Key 

Razor C.B.F. 
Postage Stamps 
Paper and Envelopes 
Washing 

Candy 

Blank Books 
Forest Choir 


Present for Mrs. Sylla 
Honing Razor 
Handkerchief for Present 
Box Collars 

From Cunningham 
Maple Sugar 

Washing 
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Contribution 

P.O. Box and Paper Postage 
Raised my Subscription on Present for Mrs. S. 
Drawing Paper 

Lamp Fixtures 

Maple Sugar 

Clothes 

Washing 

Cards 

Sub. for Paper 

Subscrip. for Present for Mr. Brown 
Horse Buggy 

Taffy 

Washing 

Raised my Sub. on Mr. Brown Pres. 
Trip to Niagara 

Washington G. P. 

Box Collars 

Photographs 

Pictures 

Barber Bill 
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Blacking 15 
Taffy .20 
Decoration -50 
Subscription for Above {not carried out} ??? 
Sub. for Lecture 25 
Haircut 15 
Repairing Watch 2.00 


Pins .04 
Postage 15 
Sundries .70 
Postage Stamps 50 
Photographs 1.00 
Ink 10 
Paper 05 
Ticket for Concert 35 
Haircut 15 
Candies 10 
Strawberries 15 
Ink 10 


Post Office Box 13 

05 
Suspenders 50 
To Rochester 


Shirts and Other Art. 
Suit of Clothes 
Satchel and Strap 
Expense to Brockport 
Sundries 
Croquet Set 
India Ink 
Jugs for Tomatoes 
Whetstone 
Paper and Envelopes 
Shave 

a een 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The First Frontier. By R. V. CoLeman. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1948. Pp. xiii, 458. Illustrated. $3.75) 

Liberty and Property. By R. V. CoLeMAN. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1951. Pp. xiii, 606. Illustrated. $5.00) 


On the jacket of the first of these volumes the publisher tempts 
the reader with the following provocative questions, among 
others: 


Do you know... 

...that Boston had a speed law in 1655? 

...that the first president of Harvard was fired for beating 
up an instructor with a club “big enough to have 
killed a horse’’? 

..that Governor Winthrop considered democracy the 
“meanest & worst” of all forms of government? 


The answers, as the jacket does not omit to point out, are to be 
found in The First Frontier. 

With this lively line of advertising Charles Scribner’s Sons 
launches its long-time (1911) staff member, editor of the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, the Dictionary of American His- 
tory, the Atlas of American History and the Album of American 
History, as an author in his own right. A man who has labored 
long over the words of others, Mr. Coleman must often have 
thought he could write a better book himself. Now he’s done it. 

In his foreword to The First Frontier the author attributes its 
genesis to an imaginary, or perhaps not so imaginary, judge who 
asked of Mr. Coleman, “You must have a book here that will 
give a busy fellow such as myself the inside story of how our 
country began. . .. What I want to know is why the first settlers 
came, what sort of people they were, how they made their livings, 
how they behaved, what they thought about.” At first the answer 
seemed easy to Mr. Coleman. The walls of his study were lined 
with books, the unoccupied chairs spilled over with books, the 
desk was stacked with books—all on American history. “But each 
time I came up to saying this is it, I knew it was not. One was 
too long, another too specialized; they were for the scholar, not 
the busy reader.” 
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In search of a thought Mr. Coleman looked out the window— 
‘across the fields and woods to Long Island Sound gleaming in 
the distance. Down there, behind that hill, ran the road along 

‘hich Thomas Kellond and Captain Kirke, sore of behind, had 
urged their horses in a vain pursuit of the regicides. Out there 
on the Sound, Governor Winthrop’s ship, the Blessing of the Bay, 
had passed in her trading trips during the 1630's. Over there, in 
the Island itself, turning to a blue line in the setting sun, John 
Scott had schemed for a royal domain. All up and down the 
coast, from Florida to Maine, men and women had lived and 
died, worked and loitered, sacrificed and sinned, succeeded and 
failed, and their acts and thoughts had made America what it 
became.” This is the story the Judge wanted and this is the story 
Mr. Coleman has written. It is no abstruse compendium of 
specialistic opinions. It is no wearisome worrying of a single 
theme. It is a layman’s history but exact enough to please the 
scholar. 

The author of The First Frontier must have blue pencilled too 
many fancy writers to be a fancy writer himself. His words are 
plain but the story he tells is a spicy one. Here Spanish captains 
search for gold, enslave the Indians, plant crops. Englishmen 
hanker for gold in the New World and win it by back-breaking 
toil in the tobacco fields of Virginia. Pilgrims starve at Plymouth, 
Puritans beat down all opposition to their New England ways. 
The great and the small—but principally the latter—act their 
part. In twenty handsomely illustrated chapters, The First 
Frontier carries the story from the Chaco Canyon to Charles II 
of England. 

Liberty and Property fulfills the demand raised by The First 
Frontier that the tale be continued by the same teller. Utilizing 
the same format, though bound in a different color, Liberty and 
Property ostensibly utilizes the same technique. A wealth of 
lively stories of the living men and women who made America 
from 1664-1765 colors its pages. But there’s a deeper theme here 
than in the earlier volume. Conflicting philosophies of life, con- 
flicting theories of government were emerging in the New 
World, and to give them their due, demands that Mr. Coleman 
pay more attention to ideas, thoughts than he had before. 
Balancing earlier volumes that overload the scale in favor of the 
New England patriots, Mr. Coleman gives an excellent treatment 
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of the tidewater and back country philosophs of Pennsylvania 
and the South. 

This is history for the layman’s shelf and for the scholar’s. 
It is to be confidently expected that Mr. Coleman is only early 
in his series. 


Cambridge, Mass. CLEMENT BROWNE 


Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783-1860 By JAMES ARTHUR 
Frost. (King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New 
York, 1951. Pp. ix, 172. $2.75) 


Dr. Frost has carved out of Central New York a pear-shaped 
area consisting of the entire Susquehanna watershed, marked by 
a line from Cherry Valley to Bridgewater on the north and nar- 
rowing down to a few miles as the river enters Pennsylvania. 
This area he has treated as an entity, for he has found through- 
out a consistency in its cultural, social, political and economic 
growth from 1783 to 1860. This is a more reasonable approach 
than the time honored emphasis in local histories upon politi- 
cal boundaries, for this region was of a piece, yet it involved 
parts of Otsego, Broome, Delaware, Oneida, and Chenango 
counties. 

This is in no sense an orthodox local history. It is, rather, 
a book which constantly seeks to examine a local area and at 
the same time evaluate those findings in terms of the country 
as a whole. Most writers of local history report what they see 
in a microscope; Frost constantly lifts his gaze to report the 
relation of what he sees in his microscope tg the over-all scene. 
The result is a study in which the sense of’ proportion is never 
lost; we see this region in relation to the state and the nation, 
in contrast and in comparison. 

Life on the Upper Susquehanna is concerned with the broad 
movements, the trends, the ebb and flow of social, economic 
and political life for a period of seventy-seven years~beginning 
with the first permanent settlements and continuing to the 
Civil War. 

The first chapter briefly sketches in the pre-Revolutionary 
setting. This is followed by a treatment of the settlement and 
population growth throughout the entire period under con- 
sideration, pointing out that “people came to and departed 
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from the Upper Susquehanna in a never-ending stream.” The 
third chapter is concerned with Frontier Economy 1783-1800 
and gives an invaluable summary of the sources of income 
on our frontier, the nature of our agriculture and the early 
growth of our industries. Frost then turns to the social struc- 
ture for the years 1783-1820, the period which was essentially 
dominated by the landed aristocracy—the Coopers, Morris’s, 
Clarkes. He covers such aspects of the social fabric as the growth 
of churches, courts, taverns, sports, schools, the press, libraries, 
the social life of the period. The author then considers the 
political threads in his fabric, tracing the rise and fall of 
Federalism in this same period (1783-1820), as Jedediah Peck 
replaced in influence his old opponent Judge Cooper, and as 
men of commerce replaced in influence the men of real estate. 

I found the chapter on the rise of capitalistic enterprise 1800- 
1830 of particular interest, for here are treated the growth of 
turnpikes, mail routes, taverns, banks, merchandizing, the im- 
provement in agriculture, the building of distilleries, mills of 
all types. The farmers and business men of the area had to 
ride with the punches that hit their economy from 1830 to 
the Civil War. By and large the development of manufacturing 
establishments of all types was premature and they passed out 
of the picture when steam replaced water power and the canals 
and railroads (so far away!) replaced the turnpike and the 
river. There was, too, the increasingly unfavorable competition 
with the agriculture of the west. But these problems were 
faced and, thanks to ingenuity, stamina, and hops, life ad- 
justed itself, decade after decade. Or, as Frost puts it: 


In telling the story of the Upper Susquehanna Valley 
it is easy to dwell on the great leaders and to lose sight 
of the thousands and thousands of humble folk who 
took part in the continuing battle for a better way of 
life. The struggle for human rights and economic well- 
being was carried on by ali citizens. Their resolution 
and adaptability resulted in the development of a thriv- 
ing economy in the face of many difficulties. Their 
belief in self-improvement and democratic principles is 
evident from their actions. 


Frost concerns himself with the flow of life into the area 
and the flow to the west and he turns in Chapter 9 to the social 
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attitudes from 1820 to 1860 and the ways the Valley folk re- 
acted to the issues of their times: education, Masonry, nativism, 
temperance, the Mexican war, slavery. 

Finally there is a summary chapter which is a beautiful ex- 
ample of compact lucidity and one which could well be taken 
by others as a model. Indeed, the book is well written, and de- 
spite the heavy loading of every sentence with factual content, 
it reads well. 

This is a rich germinal volume, stimulating and informative. 
The Association can take pride in the fact that the resources of 
our library played an important part in the author's re- 
searches: it can also look forward with confidence to the 
volume of New York State History he is writing, with Professor 
Ellis, under a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Louis C, JONES 


The Yankee Exodus. By Stewart H. Horsroox. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1950. Pp. XII, 398. $5.00) 


The proliferations of the Yankee tribes must always be 
deemed a biological phenomenon of the first magnitude. It 
is at least an attractive hypothesis that climate plus agricul- 
tural topography plus the Puritan theology has made of the 
Yankee something akin to a distinct sub-specie of American. 
Students of social economy have declared that the New Eng- 
lander achieved the highest “net” or “effective” birth-rate in 
history and there have been made actuarial estimates to the 
effect that there was a long period when New England popu- 
lation by natural increase alone without benefit of immigra- 
tion tended to double in number each thirteen years. In any 
case, it is certain that by the time of the Revolution much 
of New England was, agriculturally at least, overcrowded. 

Sullivan’s Army had a large contingent of Massachusetts 
men who had roamed over the fertile and relatively stone- 
free lands of the Finger Lake Country of New York. On their 
return they became tellers of tall tales which could not but 
fire the imagination of Yankees who had spent their hard lives 
in lashing the stubborn and scanty acres of their boulder- 
strewn New England hillsides. No wonder that just as soon 
as peace was declared the Yankee was on the march, seeking 
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hazard of new fortunes almost anywhere west of the Hudson. 
This hard-bitten northeastern corner of America proved an 
overflowing—it sometimes seemed an inexhaustible—reservoir 
of population which spilled westward and settled a large part 
of New York and flowed on into Ohio and the neighboring 
states and indeed was never arrested short of the Pacific, where 
they built towns and gave them such names as Portland and 
Salem in memory of those much older names “back home.” 
In American history at least, there was never a. population 
movement to match it. It was an Exodus—a diaspora—an Hegira 
that ran at flood tide for nigh a full century and which has 
immutably set its seal on American history. It is with this 
romantic movement that Vermont-born Author Holbrook 
concerns himself in a very lively and lovely book. 

In more ways than one it is a remarkable—perhaps a strange 
volume. In reality it may be divided into two separate parts 
or at least into two different types of writing. The author is 
master of a singularly delightful prose—prose which is really 
poetry although it does not rhyme. Apparently his heart, even 
now, brims with memories of his boyhood and the days when 
tradition still ran current concerning the great days of the Hill 
Country. Then all the land was full of people and in Ver- 
mont all the pastures were dotted with Merino sheep whose 
baa-baaing and whose tinkling bells made the every day music 
of the countryside. Time was when thousands of bales of their 
precious wool weat two hundred miles by ox team to market. 

In the decay of rural New England, he has a somber theme 
‘which serves him well. The very titles of the chapters which 
deal with it carry a haunting sense of portent and of ghosts 
ithat walk. The book opens with “Melancholy on a Hill,” and 
mear the close are three other chapters which ring the changes 
on much the same theme: “The Shadows Form,” “Was it 
Night or Noon?” and “There She Stands.” In these chapters 
there are paragraphs which one loves to read and then reread 
aloud softly to himself—half for the cadence of the marching 
words, half for the images which they evoke. 

But these nostalgic musings concerning a departed era are 
only incidental. The main body of the book is made up of mat- 
ter of fact chronicles regarding a multitude of New Englanders, 
men and women who fared forth seeking new fortunes in 
what was always the Golden West. No book ever carried a 
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greater weight of minutia or embalmed the memory of more 
people. “Acknowledgements and Bibliography” occupy more 
than eight pages. One stands appalled at the incredible mass 
of State Histories and Town Histories and Papers read before 
Historical Bodies and newspapers and family genealogies and 
biographies and archives which Holbrook scanned, not to 
mention the fact that for years he has made it his business to 
talk with every New England outlander who could be cor- 
ralled for cross-examination. 

Then there are some twenty-five pages of closely printed 
index—an index carrying only family and place names. I won- 
der if there is extant any other volume, save Who’s Who, and 
just possibly some detailed genealogies, which has such a 
vast array of names. Many a New England migrant family will 
find its goings and its settlement chronicled in a single brief 
paragraph. Done by a less competent writer, this sort of thing 
might well become deadly dull. Our author, somehow or 
other, manages to link his characters with some occurrence 
in the past, or more often, some happening in the future 
which makes their fortune memorable in our time. 

In his account of the Yankee Exodus there is one hiatus 
which I feel sure is a deliberate omission and not at all an 
oversight. Somehow or other he ignores the biggest job of 
colonization that New England ever took over: that is the set- 
tlement of very large portions of New York. Possibly Mr. 
Holbrook felt that New York was so near at hand that going 
there was not really migrating. Possibly he might logically 
take refuge behind the fact that until 1787, all of New York 
State, west of Seneca Lake, was acknowledged to be a pos- 
session of Massachusetts so that the emigrant to western New 
York was both at home and abroad. In any case he has chosen 
to assume that the Exodus did not really take form until it 
reached the Western Reserve of Ohio. 

Also in his discussion of the Yankee, I feel that the author 
would cordially agree with Pastor Stoughton who boasted con- 
cerning the Puritan migration: “God winnowed a nation in 
order that he might send into the wilderness good seed.” 
Yankee Exodus is a book that ought not to be missed in seek- 
ing an understanding of New England’s contribution to the 
making of America. 


Lawyersville, N. Y. JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 
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Society and Thought in Early America: A Social and Intellec- 
tual History of the American People Through 1865. By 
Harvey Wisu. (Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1950. 
Pp. xii, 612. $4.75) 


Dr. Wish is decidedly an adherent of what that distinguished 
scholar of earlier European history and maker of modern Euro- 
pean history, the president of the New York State Historical 
Association, Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, calls “the Atlantic com- 
munity.” Reacting against “a generation of historians of the 
frontier,” Wish believes “Too many have neglected the fact that 
continued cultural borrowings from Europe took place at prac- 
tically all times in American history. The extent to which this 
cultural interaction resulted in distinctive American institu- 
tions and ideas is, of course, the chief problem of the social his- 
torian.” - 

Be that as it may, and there are many who would not go all 
the way with Dr. Wish, holding rather that the task of the social 
historian is not quite so simple, in his fundamental thesis lies 
his strength, for the volume under consideration excels in its 
attention to immigration and its stress on the contributions of 
the sometimes neglected non-English immigrant. 

In fulfilling the entirety of its sub-title the book is less happy. 
This is a social, too little an intellectual history. Every reader 
will find some saint in his own personal hagiography of thought 
in America omitted; more serious is the charge that too scant 
treatment has been given to many included, to such giants as 
Emerson and Jefferson for example. Too little has been done 
with political and economic thought. To balance the books, it 
must be stated that there are at least two sections, “The Ante- 
bellum South” and “Intellectual Trends in Southern National- 
ism,” where Dr. Wish on intellectual history has done as well or 
better than the best to date. 

His social history is a richer dish. Organizing his material in 
chapters, given such titles as “The Melting Pot of Carl Schurz’s 
Day” and “The West of Jackson and Francis Parkman,” a 
device of personalization that lends vividness, the author has 
unearthed a wealth of fresh detail. Thirty-two pages of excel- 
lently chosen illustrations add color. The absence of footnotes 
will perhaps please the general reader and the student may find 
compensation in an annotated bibliography. 

The volume is Number I of a two-part work. In his foreword 
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to the present volume, the author calls an impressive roll of 
specialists from whose opinions he has profited. With a few not- 
able exceptions nearly every first-ranking name currently prac- 
ticing in American intellectual history is there. Such a board of 
consultants bodes well for Volume II. The fact that Volume II 
will give the author opportunity to go more deeply into the 
areas of his particular strength, dealing with post-Civil War 
immigration and the new South, for example, bodes even better. 

In synthesizing American life and thought Dr. Wish has 
attempted a big job. He performs it with commendable skill. 
He has not done work to rival the Beards or Parrington but he 
has assembled much new material and illuminates his integra- 
tion with full description, The general reader will find it an en- 
joyable volume, the student good collateral reading. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan NiIcHOLAs Ray 


American Painting, History and Interpretation. By VirGIL 
Barker. (Macmillan, New York: 1950. Pp. 717 illus. $12.50) 


Readers who may have been professionally involved in the 


history of American art during the past fifteen years will have 
to admit that the greater number of publications in the field 
have dealt for the most part with one artist or with a period 
or a region. Seldom has there appeared such a general history 
as this present volume. The general histories of American art 
worth noting start with Dunlap in 1834, followed by Tuckerman 
in 1867; Isham’s volume appeared in 1905 and was followed 
by Cortissozz’ supplement in 1927; Suzanne La Follette’s history 
appeared in 1929 and Eugene Neuhaus’ work in 1932. James 
T. Flexner is at v ork on a multi-volume history and only the 
first volume has been published. The most comprehensive of 
recent volumes on American art is Oliver W. Larkin’s Pulitzer 
Prize winning Art and Life in America (1949). 

As the previous comprehensive histories are all well known 
to the historian, it may be fairest to compare Mr. Barker's 
work with Mr. Larkin’s. Professor Larkin’s definition of art is 
very broad, for he covers the history of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, photography, while Mr. Barker has confined 
himself to painting only. The former author shows a greater 
spirit of adventure in going further back in history and coming 
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as far forward as the 1940’s, while Mr. Barker stops his his- 
torical account with Thomas Eakins, ca. 1900. 

The historical value of Mr. Larkin’s book is far greater than 
the volume under consideration, which covers little more than 
two hundred years. Surely there has been enough activity within 
the past fifty years in American painting to challenge any 
critic or historian of the arts. The reviewer asks: Why did Mr. 
Barker stop with the safely dead past? Why did he not venture 
into the recent past and on further into the period that is close 
enough to us to be controversial? 

The difficulties of writing a history of any subject covering 
a period of roughly two centuries may not be entirely appreciated 
by those who have never tried to undertake such a project. 
The present author, in order to view his two centuries, appears 
to have climbed a high peak where he could find a panoramic 
view of, for example, two hundred “miles”. After reading 
practically all of the pertinent literature on the history of 
American painting, he has elevated himself almost above the 
horizon and then settled down to write. His readers who may 
be new to the subject will be impressed. On the other hand 
some readers, because of their own researches and special 
interests, will be unimpressed by the sheer lack of detail and 
they may by slightly annoyed by the author’s “Olympian” point 
of view. Actually the reader must use what might be called 
figuratively “a reducing lens,” to get full enjoyment in reading 
Mr. Barker’s high speed but slightly remote narrative of the 
history of American painting. 

But since we have been fed for such a long time on fairly 
restricted subject matter, our appetites may not be adjusted 
properly to sample and read Mr. Barker’s highly pre-digested 
history. If we want many details and facts we cannot expect to 
find them in this book. It is evident from the hidden biblio- 
graphy, submerged in a section at the end of the book called 
“Notes,” that the author has read the many publications which 
relate to his historical interests, but from his “bird-like” 
elevation he has allowed his readers only a few assorted facts. 
Take for example the chapter or section No. 20, “Specialists 
into the South.” Here Mr. Barker deals with the “shadowy” 
figure of Charles Bridges and the more real figure of Jeremiah 
Theus with the combined operating period of ca. 1735-1774 in 
a specific geographical region the notice of Bridges covers about 
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two pages and includes one full page illustration of his work. 
The letter written by Colonel Byrd to Colonel Spotswood, an 
important Bridges document, is quoted in nine lines on page 
105. But the date of the letter [December 1735] is not given. 
It hardly seems worth while to quote a letter without giving 
its date. On the same page the author refers to “canvases” by 
Bridges without mentioning titles and what is worse he never 
states that all the American canvases attributed to Bridges are 
problematical as no signed painting has yet been found. To 
illustrate Bridges work, a full page reproduction is given to the 
portrait of “Mann Page the Second (?) by (?) Charles Bridges” 
belonging to William and Mary College at Williamsburg. 
In his text, Mr. Barker omits the “?”. Why then does he query 
both the identification of the subject and the artist in the 
caption? He mentions without question the suspect Bridges 
portrait of Maria Taylor owned by the Metropolitan Museum, 
and never cites the Bulletin article published by the Museum, 
August 1925. And to conclude on Bridges, if the reader has the 
persistence to explore the hidden notes, a paragraph can be 
found stating that Dr. Thomas Thorne of William and Mary 
now believed the portrait in question to be that of Mann Page 
the First and not by Bridges at all but “possibly by Gustavus 
Hesselius.” The researches of the late William Sawitzky on 
Bridges are nowhere cited, although a transcription of his lec- 
ture notes has been published by the Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University. 

Mr. Barker, it must be concluded, has written what might 
be called a book for advanced students in the field of American 
art history. For those students who have been engaged in re- 
search in some narrow field of American culture, this book is 
helpful largely in giving a well balanced over-all survey of the 
subject. 


Smith College Museum of Art Mary BARTLETT COWDREY 


Historians and Their Craft: A Study of the Presidential Ad- 
dresses of the American Historical Association, 1884-1945. 
By Herman Aususet. (Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1950. Pp. 373. $4.75) 


Almost every year since the American Historical Association 
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was founded in 1884 it has held an annual session. At each of 
these the Association’s president has delivered a presidential 
message. It might perhaps be expected that each of these presi- 
dents, a noted scholar in some special branch of history, should 
speak on his own researches. On the contrary, however, almost 
without exception the American Historical Association presi- 
dents have chosen to speak in generalized terms of history as 
a profession, a craft, a creed. Their presidential addresses, then, 
taken as a whole, constitute a ready source of the history of his- 
tory in America since 1884. These addresses Professor Ausubel 
has examined with great impartiality. 

He has organized the results of his examination around 
major topics: the immediate usefulness of history, history as 
literature, facts of history, the science and philosophy of his- 
tory, individuals in history and the content of history. Begin- 
ning with Andrew D. White in 1884 and proceeding through 
Carlton J. H. Hayes in 1945, he has arranged chronologically 
what each president had to say on these great themes. Occas- 
ional references are made to the personalities and careers of 
the presidents in question but only as throwing light on their 
opinions. No attempt is made to give even abbreviated 
biographies. 

There is sometimes surprising unanimity in what the his- 
torians had to say. In practical America it should be no sur- 
prise to learn that American historians have been almost one 
and all—at least from 1884—concerned with the past for the 
sake of the present, little for its own sake. If there is any one 
thesis that appears and reappears in the presidential messages 
under consideration it is that of the immediate usefulness of 
history. In times of crisis—and what has not been a time of 
crisis within the last seventy years?—the American Historical 
Association’s presidents were insistent that knowledge of the 
past had a direct bearing on the problems of the present. 
They scorned the ivory tower. They prized history for its prac- 
tical application. 

To many who have had to bury themselves in American 
doctoral dissertations of latter days, it should be no surprise 
that the leaders of American history have believed that form 
is relatively unimportant in historical writing, that content 
is the thing. The historian’s first function is to unearth new 
facts. Nor should it be surprising to anyone who has observed 
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the ascendance of the social studies to realize that historians 
have become progressively more social minded since the found- 
ing of the American Historical Association. The “New His. 
tory” leveled the great-man approach. The studies of politics 
and constitutions made way for the study of life and thought. 
A few Association presidents found God at work in history 
and regarded religion as a potent force but only a few cared 
to venture into a philosophy of history. The problems that 
religion and philosophy raised though could not be ignored 
even by those who would venture no answer of their own. 
Star-studded names dot Professor Ausubel’s pages. White, 
as is mentioned above, was first president of the American 
Historical Association; George Bancroft its second. Henry 
Adams was a president, James Schouler, James Ford Rhodes, 
Goldwin Smith, John Bach McMaster, Frederick J. Turner, 
Charles M. Andrews, James Harvey Robinson, Carl L. Becker, 
Charles A. Beard, not to mention Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. Though quotations emasculate the force 
of what they had to say, there is still in Ausubel’s pages an 
echo of many a good talk that will bring back vanished voices 


to members of the AHA. To those of later growth who have 
never heard these giants Professor Ausubel’s work remains a 
careful study of their dominant ideas. 


New York City Rocer H. Bowen 
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NEW YORK STATE STOVE MANUFACTURERS 


By JOSEPHINE H. PEIRCE * 


During Colonial days, New York State had very few furnaces 
and there is no record that stove plates were cast or even 
assembled before 1800. 

Albany and Troy became the chief centers of the stove 
business, but in both cities, as first conducted, it consisted 
of putting together castings which were made at blast furnaces 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Making a check list of the stove manufacturers was very baffling 
at first, as stoves of the same design were signed with different 
names of individuals or firms. In New England, books of de- 
signs were printed and sold and one design alone was made 
in more than a dozen different places. 

However, this was not the case in New York State, and the 
problem was solved by going through directories where it was 
discovered that the same furnace in a period of perhaps ten 
years, was operated by as many different owners. 


ALBANY 





Perry Stove Company 

As early as 1808 Warner Daniels was making stoves in the 
Eagle Air Furnace, 110 Beaver Street, but by 1820 the firm 
had become Spencer, Daniels & Co. composed of Warren 
Spencer, John Daniels and Thomas Gould. 

In 1826 the furnace was owned by Corning & Norton; in 


* Josephine H. Peirce has been doing research on stoves for about twenty 
years. This spring her book on the subject was published. (See bibliography) . 
A free lance writer in several fields, her regular commitments include a food 
page for the Worcester (Mass.) Sunday Telegram and the editing of a maga- 
zine on tools published by the Early American Industries Association. During 
the past year Mrs. Peirce was elected an honorary member of the Inter- 
national Mark Twain Society. In addition to her writing and acting as con- 
sultant in her research fields Mrs. Peirce is Manager of the Worcester Better 
Business Bureau, Inc. 
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PARLOR COOKSTOVE made by AUGUSTUS QUACKENBOSS OF ALBAN) 
c. 1850. The cartouche is an illustration of J. F. Cooper’s The 
Last of the Mohicans. Owned by the author. 
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1828 by Maney & Ward, and in 1836, Mr. William V. Maney 
was the sole proprietor. 

John S. Perry and William C. Treadwell started operating 
there in 1843 as Treadwell & Perry and continued until 1859 
when the firm dissolved and was re-organized under the name 
of W & J Treadwell, Perry & Norton. In 1864 it became the 
Perry Stove Company. 

The first stove manufactured by Treadwell & Perry in 1843 
was the “Premium” more popularly known as a “Step Stove” 
because a boiler in the rear of the stove was a raised section. 

Other well-known stoves were “The Economist” and “The 
Argand with Clinkerless Grate.” 

Mr. John S. Perry was instrumental in organizing the National 
Association of Stove Manufacturers and was the first president. 


Rathbone—Ransom 


About 1830 Corning and Norton became associated with 
W. B. Hermance and Joel Rathbone, operating under the 


firm name of Hermance, Rathbone & Company. When Her- 
mance died, Rathbone became sole owner and he continued 
with various partners until 1841, when he sold out to John F. 
Rathbone and Samuel H. Ransom. The business continued 
as Ransom & Rathbone until 1844 when the partners separated 
and established new firms: S. H. Ransom & Co. as one; Rathbone 
& Company as another. 

Ransom operated up to 1881, when Clarence Rathbone pur- 
chased the property, adopting the name of Ransom Stove Works 
in 1886. 

When Ransom and Rathbone separated in 1844, John F. 
Rathbone joined with James C. Kennedy and Lewis Rathbone. 
From 1854-1857 the firm was known as Rathbone & Kennedy. 

From 1858 to 1860, Lewis Rathbone, Theodore Townsend 
and Joseph Sanford operated under the name of Rathbone & Co., 
then John F. Rathbone operated alone until 1865 when he 
admitted Lewis Rathbone and Eben C. Beach as partners. 

In 1868 the firm was composed of John F. Rathbone, Lewis 
Rathbone & Grange Sard, Jr. and continued to 1873 when it 
became Rathbone, Sard & Company, with John F. Rathbone, 
Robert S. Oliver, Edward Bowditch and Grange Sard, Jr. 

William H. Sard was admitted as a partner in 1876, and in 
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1883 it was incorporated as Rathbone, Sard & Co. with a capital 
of $800,000. 


Thomas & Potts 

This firm was established in 1835 on Hudson Street; the first 
record of a cupola furnace especially for stove castings in Albany 
County. Thomas & Potts were succeeded by Thomas & Wells in 
1836 and continued to 1837 when Mr. Thomas retired and 
the firm was known as Hoffman & Potts. In 1847 Jesse C. Potts 
became sole owner, but in 1857 he was a partner in Shear, Pack- 
ard & Co. 


Shear, Packard & Co. 

Jacob H. Shear started business in 1837 with O. G. DeGraff. 
In 1857 the organization had become Shear, Packard & Company 
which continued in business until 1870 when the firm dissolved. 

In 1861 the firm patented what was termed “The Improved 
American Hot Air Gas Burning Cooking Stove For Wood Or 
Coal.” This was essentially a smoke-consuming idea. They also 
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manufactured two other popular models, “The National” and 
“The Sterling.” 


Augustus Quackenboss 

The firm was started in 1838 when S. B. McCoy had a foundry 
on Water Street. In 1839 it became McCoy & Quackenboss, but 
in 1846 Quackenboss left and opened his own foundry on Mont- 
gomery Street, which he operated alone until 1855 when a Mr. 
Wasson joined him. 

McCoy operated from 1846 to 1852 as McCoy & Clark. Later 
the premises were occupied by Borden & Stowe. 

Some of the finest castings found today were made by 
Quackenboss. One of his specialties was an “Air-Tight Parlor 
Cook Stove” which looked like an elegant piece of parlor furni- 
ture. The several styles were covered with a profusion of orna- 
mentation, usually with a central cartouche depicting a land- 
scape scene which might be an illustration for “The Last of 
The Mohicans.” Figures from mythology were often included 
and leaf, flower and cherub motifs were added. 


Leake & Low 
The firm had a foundry on the dock from 1845 to 1848, where 
it made two-column box stoves of good design. Dolphin-shaped 
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funnels were employed and many of the models were surmounted 
with an eagle. 


Vose & Company 

Samuel D. Vose and Henry E. Bleecker were doing business 
as Vose & Company from 1845 to 1857 and had a large foundry 
at the lower end of Broadway below Ferry Street. 

Vose stoves were ornamented with motifs frequently found in 
pressed glass of the period—cable edge and diamond point are 
typical. 


Gill, Cooper & Co. 

Doing business in 1833, the firm was composed of Bennington 
Gill, William Cooper, John Webster and Maynard French. They 
had no foundry, but assembled stoves cast elsewhere. 


B. P. Learned & Co. , 

Begun in 1848, the business in 1851 was known as Learned & 
Thatcher but was soon discontinued. 

The firm made what they called “Hot-Air Stoves for Halls,” 
and exhibited one model at the London, England Exposition in 
1851. The description in the “Art Journal” stated: “It is intended 
for a drawing-room or parlour, and consequently is manufactured 
with a considerable amount of tasteful ornament to render it 
suitable for its destination.” 


Temperance Furnace 

Located at 53 Water Street, this furnace was controlled in 
1854 by O. G. DeGraff, Henry and Amos Adams under the firm 
name of O. G. DeGraff & Company. 


Albany Co-operative Stove Company 
Operations were started about 1863 and the company made 
about 5,000 stoves annually. 


William Doyle 

Mr. Doyle had a stove manufacturing business for many years 
(exact dates unknown, but during the 1850’s and ’60’s) making 
a hot-air furnace called “The America” patented by Edward 
H. Doyle. 


Van Wormer & McGarvey 
A foundry was first operated by this firm in 1846. For twenty 
years stoves were manufactured through contracts with other 
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companies. In 1867 Jasper Van Wormer erected a new foundry 
where the company operated until Charles McGarvey, son of 
the original owner, died in 1884. 


Littlefieid Stove Company 

D. G. Littlefield started the business when he made the first 
model of a base-burning stove in 1853. It had a circular firebox 
for burning small coal, self-fed from above. It was modified in 
the next two years and manufactured in 1855 as ‘““The Pioneer” 
the first really successful base-burner. The firm’s reputation was 
made on a later model, known as “Our Pleasant Home,” sold 
in many parts of the world. 


Howard Nott & Company 
Howard Nott and sons of Eliphalet Nott manufactured “Nott” 
stoves in 1827, but subsequently removed to New York City. 


William T. James 
“The James” stove was made by William T. James of 


Lansingburgh in 1815. This was known at the time as the 
“saddle-bags” stove and was much used on small Eastern coasting 
vessels to take the place of a caboose. James also made the 
“Baltimore Cook Stove.” 


Albany Stove Company 
The company situated at Tivoli Hollow was founded in 1868 
by Messrs. Carroll, Gutman and others. 


In 1860 there were seven establishments in Albany manu- 
facturing stoves. The combined capital was $1,013,000 and the 
value of the stoves was $1,038,700. 


TROY 

Troy Air Furnace 

Located on the southeast corner of Fifth and Division Streets 
the foundry was built in 1818, the first in the City, by Hanks, 
Gurley & Co. (Alpheus and Truman Hanks and Ephraim 
Gurley). 

In 1821 stove plates were cast by Starbuck & Gurley (Charles 
and Nathaniel Starbuck and Ephraim Gurley) who succeeded 
to the business. 


Fuller, Warren & Co. 
This business was originally started by Nazio & Curtis who 
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erected The Eagle Furnace in 1823. In 1828 it was operating as 
The Rensselaer Furnace under L. Stratton & Son. It continued 
in operation for the next eighteen years under Johnson & Geer 
(Eiias Johnson and Gilbert Geer) 1834 and Johnson, Geer & Cox, 
starting in 1840. 

In 1846 Johnson & Cox built the Clinton Foundry on the west 
side of Troy & Greenbush Railroad between Madison and 
Monroe Streets. By 1850 the firm was Johnson, Cox & Fuller; in 
1854 it was Cox, Warren & Morrison, in 1855 Fuller, Warren & 
Morrison. The firm of Fuller, Warren & Company was incorpor- 
ated in December, 1881 with a capital of $600,000 and continued 
through the 1880's. 

When the firm was Johnson, Geer & Cox, many two-column 
stoves were made using the designs of Ezra Ripley, one of the 
foremost designers of stove decoration of the time, and the 
originator of the dolphin-shaped funnel. 

As Fuller, Warren & Co. beginning about 1859 the Philo P. 
Stewart patent was made and round and oval stoves were most 
generally produced. In 1875 “The Splendid” base-burner was 


their best selier, and they also made the “Lawson Fireplace 
Furnace.” About 1884 they made the “Diamond” stoves, ranges, 
base-burners and furnaces. 


Empire Stove Works 

The second oldest establishment for making stoves was orig- 
inally erected in 1846 by Anson Atwood, who began to make 
stoves in 1841 and patented an air-tight stove in 1845. 

Succeeding owners were Atwood & Cole, 1844; Atwood, Cole 
& Crane, 1846; Pease, Kenney & Co., 1848; Clark, Kenney & Co., 
1850; Felton, Kenney & Co., 1851; Swett, Quimby & Co., 1852; 
Swett, Quimby & Perry, 1867; Swett, Quimby & Co., 1883; 
George W. Swett & Co., 1886. 

Parlor and cook stoves, ranges, fireplace heaters and oil stoves 
were manufactured, all advertised as of “excellent construction 
and attractive mountings.” The specialty in 1869 was the “New 
Empire” and the “American Eagle” cooking stoves. 


Bussey, McLeod & Co. 

The firm was started in 1854 by Esack (Esek) Bussey. In 1857, 
it was Bussey & Magee; by 1863 it was Bussey, McLeod & Co. 
members of the firm being Esack Bussey, Charles A. McLeod and 
Iehn O. Merriam. 
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The foundry and works covered four acres on the east side of 
Oakwood Avenue, north of Hoosick Street and the business was 
still operating in 1882, with Esack Bussey, president and treasurer, 
Esack Bussey, Jr., secretary, Sayre McLeod and Charles A. 
McLeod, vice-presidents. 

The most important stove they manufactured was the “Gold 
Coin” base-burner with a double fire-pot. It came in several sizes 
and two mddels, one with an oven at the rear of the stove. 


Shavor & Henderson 

The firm was organized in 1869, and in 1870 became Sheldon, 
Greene & Co. In 1872 it was again Shavor & Henderson, and in 
1876 it was individually owned by J. C. Henderson and 
continued to 1885 when he took his son James A. Henderson 
into the firm. 


OTHER FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS 


Burdett, Smith & Co. 1871-1883 
Burtis & Mann 1883 

A. Cox & Co., Inc. (Abraham Cox) 1850 
Cox & Church 1863 

David B. Cox 1844 

Henry L. Church 1850 

Corse & Fay 1850-1857 

Joseph C. Fay 1857 

Davy, Ingraham & Phillips 1854-1859 
Ingraham, Phillips & Co. 1859 
George W. Hicks 1847 

Hicks, Wolfe & Co. 1859 

Sanders, Wolfe & Warren 1854-1857 
Charles Eddy 1850 

George W. Eddy 1854 

Geer & Company 1857 

Erastus Geer 1859 

Morrison & Colwell 1863 

Munsell, Thompson & Munsell 1859 
Newberry, Filley & Co. 1857-1859 
M. Filley 1859 

Mallany, Ingalls & Tibbets 1857 
Peter Low & Co. 1844 

Low, Chollar & Jones 1845 
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L. Potter & Son 1853-1861 
Potter & Paris 1863 
Potter, Paris & Co. 1871 
Pratt, Bebbe & McDowell 1857 
D. C. & J. H. Rogers 1857 
Hiram Seeley 1857 

Smith & Sheldon 1857 
Utter & Southard 1868 
Wager & Dater 1845 
Wager & Fox 1857 
Wager & Fales 1861-1872 
Andrew B. Fales 1872 


NEW YORK CITY 


National Stove Works, 239 Water Street 

Sanford, Truslow & Co. made many heaters using the trade 
name of “Challenge”. They were made in many styles and sizes 
for use in private homes, and all kinds of public rooms, halls, 


churches, factories, stores, railroad stations and so on. Patents 
dated from 1857. 


The Open Stove Ventilating Co. 107 Fulton Street 

About 1876 the company was manufacturing a heater known 
as “The Fire on the Hearth” which was an open front stove with 
models suitable for homes or offices. 


Jordan L. Mott Iron Works 

Jordan L. Mott started making base-burners which he patented 
in 1833, at Morrisania, later at the Iron Works at Mott Haven. 

The stoves were made in great variety, box stoves in five sizes; 
fireplace heaters, parlor cook stoves, oval base-burners, Franklin- 
type stoves and parlor stoves in several styles. 

Mott’s was the first self-feeding magazine, using an entirely 
new principle. The magazine sloped to the side of the firepot 
and a large combustion chamber was provided above the burn- 
ing coal. The grate was flat and grated at the lower end so that 
a fire could be made and small coal laid carefully on the full 
length which inclined at a 45-degree angle. The coal would slide 
from the upper part as consumed. 

Other Stove Manufacturers in New York City were: 

Richardson, Boylton & Co. 

Frost & Southard 
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S. W. Gibbs 
Abendroth 
Edwin Jackson, started in 1822 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 
Howe Ventilating Stove Company 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Jewett & Root 
Made hall stoves, drum stoves, gas-burning stoves etc. from 
1850. 
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ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS: The Scandal that Killed a Sport (Holiday, 
August 1951). 

————————: A Finger Lakes Boyhood (Lincoln-Mercury Times, July- 
August 1951). 

BECKER, E. MARIE: The 801 Westchester County Freeholders of 1763 
(The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, July 1951). 

— CLIFTON: Andrew Thompson, Albany Pewterer (Antiques, July 

51) . 

BOICOURT, JANE: Some Staffordshire Views of the Upper Hudson 
(Antiques, July 1951). 

BOLTON, THEODORE, and CORTELYOU, IRWIN F.: The Early Life 
and Work of Ezra Ames (The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 
July 1951). 

BRYAN, CHARLES W. JR.: The Raquette-River of the Forest, Part IIL 
(North Country Life, Spring 1951). 

BURGER, BILLY: Melvil Dewey (North Country Life, Spring 1951). 

CLUTE, JOHN J.: New Brighton, Part I (The Staten Island Historian, 
April-June 1951). 

COGSWELL, LEDYARD, JR.: Some Albany Views (Antiques, July 1951). 

COMSTOCK, HELEN: The Schuyler Mansion (Antiques, July 1951). 

CORTELYOU, IRWIN F.: see Bolton, Theodore 

CUNNINGHAM, ANNA K.: Hoofbeats of Destiny (The Chronicle of the 
Early American Industries Association, july 1951). 

DAILEY, W. N. P.: Fireside Legends of the dino decks (North Country 
Life, Summer 1951) . 

DOUGLASS, HARRY S.: A Notable Landmark. The Seth M. Gates House 
(Historical Wyoming, July 1951). 

DOWNS, JOSEPH: Furniture of the Hudson Valley (Antiques, July 1951). 

EVERS, ALF: Rattlesnake Lore of the Catskills (New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Summer 1951). 

FITZGERALD, MARY KAY: 4 History of the Morley School (North Country 
Life, Spring 1951). 

GROSSMAN, JAMES: James Fenimore Cooper: An Uneasy American (The 
Yale Review, Summer 1951). 

HERSON, RICHARD M.: Squatters of the Storm Country (New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly, Summer 1951). 

HIRSCH, MARK D.: Samuel J. Tilden: The Story of a Lost Opportunity 
(The American Historical Review, July 1951). 

HOWE, HERBERT B.: Written in Westchester County—Irving’s Life of 
George Washington (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, July 
1951). 

HUGHES, CHARLES E.: Crown Point (North Country Life, Summer 1951). 

JONES, LOUIS C.: Land of the Upper Hudson (Antiques, July 1951). 
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KEELER, RUTH, comp.: Mount Zion and other Methodist Churches of the 
— Circuit (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, July 
1951). 

KLEMM, FREDERICK A.: The Story of the Schoharie Germans (The 
American-German Review August 1951). 

LEONARD, STEPHEN R.: The Mattesons and Their Mountain Home 
(North Country Life, Spring 1951). 

LOGAN, JOHN: The Legend of Joe Indian Lake (North Country Life, 
Spring 1951). 

MacFARLANE, JANET R.: Nathan Clark, Potter (Antiques, July 1951). 

McKELVEY, BLAKE: The Seneca “Time of Troubles” (Rochester History, 
July 1951). 

McMILLEN, LORING: Old Mills of Staten Island, Part VII, Lake’s Tide Mill 
(The Staten Island Historian, Jan.-March 1951) . 

MacWETHY, LOU D.: Oriskany, August 6, 1777 (The Palatiner, August 
1951). 

MAGRUDER, HERBERT T.: In the Heyday of the Pavilion Hotel (The 
Staten Island Historian, April-June 1951). 

NEWMAN, ESTELLE VALENTINE: Picnic Groves and Excursions, Part II 
(Long Island Forum, July 1951) . 

PELL, ROBERT T.: The Cradle of Carillon: Assietta (The Bulletin of the 
Fort Ticonderoga Museum, July 1951). 

SENECA, G. A.: Northern Franklin County‘ in the 1800’s (North Country 
Life, Summer 1951). 

SISSON, GEORGE W. 3d.: The Story of the Racquette River Paper Company 
(North Country Life, Summer 1951). 

SMITH, JULIAN DENTON: Old Church Music in Freeport (Long Island 
Forum, August 1951). 

STEELE, VERN: Frederick William. Von Steuben (North Country Life, 
Spring 1951). 

————_————: William Constable (North Country Life, Summer 1951). 

STEINMEYER, HENRY G.: Drums Along the Kill Von Kill (The Staten 
Island Historian, Jan.-March 1951). 

— ———: Mettlesome Briton: John Graves Simcoe (The Staten Island 
Historian. April-June 1951). 

THIBAULT, DONALD: Mi. Hope Fort—One Man’s Hobby (North Country 
Life, Spring 1951) . 

THOMAS, HOWARD: America’s First Air Woman (North Country Life, 
Summer 1951). 

WALLACE, WILLARD M.: The British Occupation of Fort Ticonderoga, 
1777 (The Bulletin of the Fort Ticonderoga Museum, July 1951). 
WEBSTER, CLARENCE J.: When the Railroad Came to Watertown (North 

Country Life, Summer 1951). 

WHEELER, ROBERT G.: Albany Silver (Antiques, July 1951). 

WILLEY, NANCY BOYD: John Fordham, Harpoon Maker (Long Island 
Forum, July 1951). 

WOOD, CLARENCE ASHTON: Hulbert Flag Not the First (Long Island 
Forum, July 1951). 

“ ———: Lymas Reeve, Southold Slave (Long Island Forum, August 

1951). 

WRIGHT, BARBARA: Lore of Montgomery County (New York Folklore 
Quarterly, Summer 1951) . 
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Elected President of the Association 
September 6, 1951 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


The meeting of the Trustees on September 6th was well 
attended. President Hayes asked to be relieved of his duties 
and in his place was elected Trustee Henry Allen Moe, the 
distinguished Secretary-General of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation. 

Just prior to Mr. Moe’s election the following resolution was 
offered and voted: 

WHEREAS, Carlton Joseph Huntley Hayes, has served the 
New York State Historical Association as its President since 
1947, and 

WHEREAS, These have been years of unprecedented growth 
and expansion for the Association, and 

WHEREAS, He has during that time given to the Trustees, 
Officers and Members the full measure of his wisdom, experience, 
patience and scholarship, and his capacity for diplomacy, and 

WHEREAS, He has seen fit to step down from the active 

residency of the Association at this time; Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in acknowledgment of his leadership and 
in tribute to his inestimable character, the Trustees re-establish 
the position of Honorary President of this Association; and be it 

RESOLVED further, That we elect to that post for life, 
Carlton Joseph Huntley Hayes. 


The Trustees elected, to fill the vacancy in the Class of 1952, 
Mr. Philip Young, son of Owen D. Young, business man and 
Dean of the Graduate School of Business, Columbia University. 

Prof. Robert Ernest Spiller was elected a Fellow of the Asso- 
ciation in recognition of his important reassessment of James 
Fenimore Cooper. 

The Director’s Report, the gist of which was given to the 
members at their business meeting on September 7th, follows: 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


{ always enjoy compiling my annual report because it gives 
me a chance to see what the Association is doing in some per- 
snective. Probably one of the most significant developments in 
the past year is the growth of teamwork evident throughout 
the entire staff. This has made an impression on me as I realize 
how many projects in how many different departments are a 
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result of the cooperation of the entire group responsible for 
your activities. This is one of the reasons we have been able 
to achieve as much as we have in the last twelve months; an- 
other reason is the devoted and highly intelligent service of 
year ‘round members of the staff whose names seldom appear 
in the Director’s Report: Mrs. Willsey, Miss Potanko, Miss 
Rounds, Mrs. Ekerold, whose continued loyal service as secre- 
taries constantly improves the efficiency of the officers of the 
Association. Others in the same category are Mrs. Vivian 
Crooks, Curatorial Assistant at The Farmers’ Museum, Miss 
Carley who handles membership, Miss Necrason who is in charge 
of recording our accessions of museum objects and books, and 
Miss King, Mrs. Lape’s assistant in Ticonderoga. These reports 
in the past have mentioned the contributions of George Camp- 
bell and Virginia Parslow but Charles VanHorne has drawn upon 
his long experience in rural life and his handskills to contribute 
a thousand details of value at The Farmers’ Museum. Men and 
women like Mr. and Mrs. Claude Peck, Paul Shumway, Homer 
Mumford, and Walter Witherbee at Ticonderoga, who do the 
least dramatic tasks but ones which make our museums physi- 
cally attractive to the visitors, all should share in the credit for 
what is being accomplished in the Association. 


FENIMORE HOUSE (Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator) 


Early this year the exhibits on the second floor of Fenimore 
House were reorganized. The Shaker exhibit which had been 
so helpfully loaned to us by the New York State Museum was 
returned and the unusually fine Shaker collection of Edward 
Deming and Faith Andrews was loaned to us and now ocenpies 
four rooms. Some of the material in this collection is unique 
and offers an entirely fresh contribution to the understanding 
of one of the most interesting of our cooperative communities. 

The generous gift of Miss Nellie McKnight has made it 
possible to show the work of one of the leading Hudson Valley 
potteries throughout the nineteenth century. This exhibit is 
tangential to the folk art collection and points out the capa- 
city of our best potters to produce graceful, decorative as 
well as useful products. Miss MacFarlane’s article on this collec- 
tion in the Magazine Antiques for July has drawn to the col- 
lection special recognition and is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of American potteries. 

Our Hudson River paintings which were elsewhere in the 
building have been collected in one room on the second 
floor, making space for the Cooper exhibit on the main floor. 
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The James Fenimore Cooper exhibit is, so far as I can de- 
termine, the most comprehensive collection of Cooper mater- 
ials of all types ever to have been put on view. This was made 
possible, as I have noted elsewhere, through the assistance of 
the Cooper family and other friends of the Association, and 
of sister institutions such as the Yale University Library, the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, the Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford, 
and the New-York Historical Society. Appropriately, I think, 
we have concentrated on both the novelist, whose death we 
commemorate, and his father whose influence played so im- 
poriant a part in the history of central New York. A special 
catalogue for this exhibit has been printed. 

The folk art collection is steadily growing with some additions 
made to it this year. It is of growing importance in terms of 
the recognition it is bringing to the Association, for Fenimore 
House has come to be known as one of the significant folk 
art centers in the country. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM: (Janet R. MacFarlane, Curator) 


Since last September there have been many changes at The 
Farmers’ Museum. The peristyle between the main building 
and the office has been taken out and additional wagon sheds 
built where vehicles, many of them from the Magee collec- 
tion, are now being shown. The village Corners has been greatly 
expanded. The old shop buildings which stood between the 
blacksmith shop and the lawyers office have been moved to 
the far south end of the property and now serve as a service 
building with a carpentery and paint shop. In their places, 
starting at the blacksmith shop, three new buildings have been 
added: the printing office is equipped and being operated by Mr. 
Harry Newell, an old-time printer from the neighborhood. 
I wish to mention here the constant assistance and cooperation 
we have had from Mr. Frank Carpenter of The Freeman's 
Journal who has devoted hours of his time and much of his 
interest to seeing to it that the print shop is historically sound 
and popularly interesting. 

The doctor’s office ought to be well furnished by this fall 
and the cooperation of the New York State Medical Society 
will undoubtedly make it possible to finish the job completely 
by next spring. We are happy to report that the President of 
the New York State Medical Society appointed Dr. Frederic D. 
Zeman of New York City as Chairman of their Special Com- 
mittee to further this project. The pharmacy should be intact 
by next spring at the latest. 
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Landscaping has been going on this summer and within a few 
weeks the area around the new buildings will have grass “ag 
ing and there will be one or two more trees planted shortly. 

Within the last week we have been given by Mr. Moses E. 
Lippitt of Cooperstown the Lippitt homestead, a remarkably 
fine farm building in the immediate neighborhood, built be- 
tween 1795 and 1800 and happily for us very little altered 
through the years. This frontier farmhouse, it is hoped, will 
be moved to The Farmers’ Museum grounds between now and 
spring and the whole farm unit should move rapidly toward 
operation. 

Certain by-products of the demonstrations at The Farmers’ 
Museum, particularly the weaving, are now sold through The 
Farmers’ Museum Shop, the money going into a fund known 
as the “Museum By-Products Fund.” There is relatively little 
of this material because we have always placed our emphasis 
on the teaching aspect of our demonstrations, but such materials 
as there are can now be marketed. Several of our study units of 
hand-woven fabrics, with eleven different American weaving 
patterns, have been sold and others rented to museums and 
special study groups. We are also selling to schools and museums 
flax units which show the processing of flax from seed to linen. 

The Farmers’ Museum has entered into a contract with F. 
Schumacher & Co. of New York City for the reproduction of 
fabrics, wallpaper and rugs, which will bear the name of either 
Farmers’ Museum Reproductions, Farmers’ Museum Adaptat- 
tions or Farmers’ Museum Commemoratives. These items will be 
sold by Schumacher & Co. and royalties will be paid to us. 
We are hoping to extend this reproduction program, always 
on the sound basis of careful research and careful reproduc- 
tion. 

The photographing of our museum items has been proceeding. 
Some of our pictures have been sent to the United States De- 
partment of State, others have gone to McGraw Hill Company, 
to various other publishers of text books, and to the American 
Museum of Natural History, and increasingly to magazines. Our 
folk art collection was represented with four pictures in the 
July 4th issue of Life in an article on American folk art. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM: (Jane M. Lape, Curator) 


It was necessary to return to the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences the loan materials which had been such an import- 
ant factor in our Indian exhibits at Ticonderoga. Replacements 
were made with the assistance of the Department of Anthropology 
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at the Museum of Natural History, New York City, and while 
the Indian exhibit is not as extensive as it was, it is nevertheless 
fairly comprehensive. Gifts of Indian material have also been 
made by Ray Fadden (Aren Akwes) of the Mohawk tribe, St. 
Regis Reservation. A series of lectures on international affairs 
was given at the Ticonderoga Museum last winter and proved 
a successful type of community relations. 

The library there continues to grow, with emphasis on Cham- 
plain Valley history not only on the New York side of the Lake 
but the Vermont side as well. One hundred two volumes have 
been added since last September. The most valuable manu- 
scripts this year are the Burdick Papers from Crown Point. 


THE LIBRARY: (James Taylor Dunn, Librarian) 


Nine hundred forty-one new books were accessioned in the 
joint libraries of the Association and The Farmers’ Museum in 
the last year. Since we last met approximately 3000 volumes have 
been catalogued, for which more than 12,000 Library of Con- 
gress catalogue cards have been provided. In addition to these 
printed cards, several hundred books have been catalogued with- 
out the convenience of the Library of Congress cards. The growth 
of both our book collection and the manuscript collection is 
drawing steadily increasing numbers of scholars to the library. 
In the last year 175 have settled down to do serious research 
here, which is approximately double the number the year before. 

The most important manuscript acquisition is the Frey-Lud- 
low Palatine Bridge Papers which cover the family, religious 
and social history of this well-known upstate family from 1790 
to the early 1900's. 

The most important collection of books was the Wyman col- 
lection made by John Wyman, prominent Mohawk Valley his- 
torian. Along with these came a number of important Mohawk 
Valley manuscripts, particularly the papers of the Fonda family. 

About half of the money in the special library fund which 
Mr. Stephen Clark established two years ago has been used. 
Much of that money has gone into basic reference materials and 
local histories which were not in our collection. One important 
item in the former group which has just been added is the 
Iconography of Manhattan Island. All of us who have occasion 
to use the library are conscious of the gratifying growth of the 
collection and its increased useability. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS: (Trustee John A. Krout, 
Chairman) 


The Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship Committee has granted fel- 
lowships to C. Elta VanNorman, Department of Library Educa- 
tion, Geneseo State Teachers College, for a Selected Bibliography 
of New York State Historical Writings, and a second fellowship 
to Edward Deming Andrews for his definitive study of the Shak- 
ers. Cornell University Press is preparing to publish these two 
volumes and the 1-Volume History of New York State which is 
being written by Professors Ellis and Frost. 

Mr. Jared vanWagenen has rewritten and greatly amplified 
his Golden Age of Homespun and it is the hope of the director 
that this too will be granted a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship. The 
publication of this volume also is assured. 


NEW YORK HISTORY: (Mary E. Cunningham, Associate 
in Publications and Education) 


New York History has published nineteen major articles 
in the last four issues. One of our articles from the July, 1950, 
issue, Professor Richard H. Shryock’s Changing Perspectives 
in Local History, was reprinted with special permission in Wis- 
consin Magazine of History. 

A co-operative publication was Whistling Girls and Jumping 
Sheep by Edith E. Cutting. This material first appeared as the 
Spring Issue of New York Folklore Quarterly, was illustrated 
by Erwin Austin, and published by The Farmers’ Museum, with 
the assistance of the Publication Fund of the Association. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM: (Mary E. Cunningham, Associate in 
Publications and Education) 


There are probably many reasons why the number of Junior 
Chapters is up nearly 20% this year, from 103 in 1950 to 123 
this year, and why the Chapter membership is up 27%, from 
2935 last year to 3732 this year. Certainly one of the reasons 
is that the young people themselves carried on a vigorous mem- 
bership campaign throughout the State and because more and 
more Chapters are doing such constructive work in their 
communities that their schools and their classes are convinced 
of the value of this program. Besides our Chapter members 
there are just under 400 individual young people who belong 
to the junior division of the Association; besides these there are 
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1050 adult members of the Association who take advantage 
of the option on their membership cards and receive The 
Yorker. Parenthetically | might remark that while Miss Cun- 
ningham is delighted with this evidence of the interest of our 
adult members in our Junior Program she sometimes sheds a 
bitter and reminiscent tear over the fact that no longer does 
this increasing n'y of enthusiasts contribute to her budget 
by paying a Yorke; sub.cryyiien. I thirk, however, that she is 
convinced as | aim convince’, that ‘> important that as many 
of our adult men eis as pos ajo. th contact with our 
Junior Program. etter than 4)04 young peoyle are taking ad- 
vantage of the Junio, Prog-am ier can 1000 of our 
adult members are watchiag iis pi: . owr work with inter- 
est and enthusiasm. 

The convention of the Yorkers ‘his year ‘was a great success, 
running practically two days at Hyd» «1k, wth tors of the sur- 
rounding countryside and a dance or, Vriday, auc drawing 1800 
junior members to Hyde Park on Siturday. {be sim on Us con- 
vention is becoming a serious probleas and probably in ihe near 
future we will be limited to the very ‘argest cities tor our meer 
ings. With that in mind, we go to Ruffalo in 1952. Cre solutiva 
of the problem may be the increasing number of :egiona! uieet- 
ings and the State is divided, as many of your are «ware, dato ten 
zones each with its own meeting picseding the Statewide con- 
vention. The Yorkers now have a pin of tueir own, they will 
have an exhibit at the State Fair, and a camp is being planned 
for Yorker leaders for the week-end of October 12th here on 
Otsego Lake. 

The loan exhibits which were made possible through the 
George H. and Minnie Marsh White Foundation two years ago 
have been added to and are constantly on the go, being signed up 
for months in advance. 

Printing costs and other expenses have risen so much in the 
last few years that the Juniors themselves have proposed that 
the Chapter membership be increased from 75 cents to $1.00 
and the individual membership from $1.25 to $1.50, a proposal 
with which I am in agreement and one which I hope the Trus- 
tees will approve. 

At our annual dinner on Friday night there will be presented 
to the French Creek Yorkers of Sherman, New York, an award of 
the American Association for State and Local History for the 
unusually successful project which they under took for the 
development of a local historical museum and I think the Trus- 
tees will join me in congratulating this group on so significant 
and successful an undertaking. 
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SEMINARS 


It will be recalled that this year we returned to the earlier plan 
of a one-week Seminar. We have now tried it for ten days, two 
weeks, and one week and are generally agreed that the last is 
the best. The attendance was better this year than last but the 
real change was a matter less tangible and yet a change so speci- 
fic that almost everyone who had been with us previously as 
students or faculty commented upon it. The sessions were mark- 
ed with a livelier, more youthful quality, the students asked 
more questions, took a greater part in discussions, came up with 
more ideas than ever before. I don’t know that the chronological 
age of the group was less but certainly the mood was younger 
than it had ever been. It was, I think, without question the most 
successful of the four Seminars we have held. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the sessions we began 
sate for the 1952 meetings which, with the approval of the 

rustees, will begin on Sunday night, July 6th, and close early 
on the afternoon of Saturday, July 12th. A number of excellent 
suggestions have been made for next year and I think we can 
count on an even more successful program for 1952. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY HISTORIANS 


We cooperated with the Vermont Historical Society in a very 
successful meeting of the Champlain Valley Historians at Basin 
Harbor: There was no meeting last year and two years ago we 
met with the American Association for State and Local History. 
There were about 110 in attendance, the majority of them cer- 
tainly from the Vermont side of the Lake. This was a one-day 
meeting with three papers in the morning and three more in 
the afternoon. Plans have now begun for a meeting next year in 
New York State. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Aside from the activities previously mentioned in this report, 
the Association has met the public in a variety of ways. For ex- 
ample, last fall the Early American Industries Association held 
its convention here utilizing to the fullest the resources of The 
Farmers’ Museum. In August we held our fourth Farmers’ 
Museum Junior Show, with the 4-H Girl’s Dress Review at 
Fenimore House. More young people took part in these ex- 
hibits, more animals were shown, more dresses were displayed 
and those who know about these things told me the quality 
in all departments was improved over the year before. Personally 
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one cow looks pretty much like another to me but I am always 
impressed by the occasion when hundreds of tomorrow’s farmers 
meet in the Museum dedicated to the history of agricultural 
life in this State. I get a sense of the coming together of the 
past and the future which is not easily described. It is no 
reflection on our program, I think, but a curious commentary 
on our civilization that for the last two years a girl has won 
The Farmers’ Museum Cup for showing the best animal in the 
show and this year top honors at the Dress Review were won 
by a boy who designed and made a dress for his sister. 

Opening day at The Farmers’ Museum was utilized as an 
occasion for inviting to Cooperstown teachers from this area 
with whom we discussed the whole problem of the relationship 
of the classroom and the museum. We offered to them at that 
time, as we have sent out to hundreds of teachers since, our 
pamphlet called “When Your Class Visits The Farmers’ Museum 
and Fenimore House.” This little brochure emphasizes the im- 
portance of preparing a school class before it visits a museum. 
Specifically it indicates the kind of information students need 
if their visit to our museums is to be of the utmost value. This 
pamphlet and the follow-up material which goes to each teacher 
as we learn she is bringing a class to the museums have greatly 
improved the preparation of our school groups. The result is 
this: better prepared students see the museums with under- 
standing eves and carry away with them a real awareness of what 
they have seen. 

As for the last two years there will be an exhibit of Farmers’ 
Museum materials at the State Fair in the Witter Agricultural 
Museum Building. 


STAFF ACTIVITIES 


Staff members have given seventy-one talks during the year: 
Mr. Campbell 8, Mr. Crooks 1, Miss Cunningham 27, Mr. Dunn 
12, the Director 15, Miss MacFarlane 4, Miss Parslow 2, Mrs. 
Willsey 2. Aside from regular contributions to New York His- 
tory, Mr. Dunn has had an article in New York Folklore Quar- 
terly, Miss Cunningham has published several book reviews, Miss 
MacFarlane had an article on Nathan Clark, Potter, in the 
Magazine Antiques, the Director has had articles published in 
Magazine Antiques, Western Folklore, House and Garden, New 
York Times Book Review Section, and Dictionary of Folk Lore. 
Staff members represented the Association at meetings of the 
Early American Industries Association, American Association of 
State and Local History, American Association of Museums, 
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New York Library Association, National Society of Autograph 
Collectors, the Grolier Club, Williamsburg Antiques Forum. 
Miss Cunningham is on the Editorial Board of American Herit- 
age and active in the firm of Our York State. She and the Direc- 
tor have served on a Committee for Radio Programs of the Jun- 
ior Leagues of New York State. Miss MacFarlane is Recording 
Secretary of the Early American Industries Association, and a 
member of its Board of Directors, on the Board of Directors of 
the Cooperstown Children’s Museum, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Cooperstown Art Association. She 
has judged art exhibits in Rochester and Albany, and has taken 
part in a conference of Art Museum Technicians on two oc- 
casions. Mr. Crooks has been active in the U. S. Route 20 Asso- 
ciation, which will become shortly the Central New York Vaca- 
tionland Association, and in the New York State Travel Council 
under the auspices of the New York State Department of Com- 
merce. Mrs. Lape has taken a very active part in the Indian 
Pageant of the Society for the Preservation of Indian Lore and 
through her there has been productive cooperation between our- 
selves and this affiliate. The Director is now a Vice-President of 
the American Association of Museums, a member of the Coun- 
cil of the American Association for State and Local History and 
President of the Northeast Museum Conference. 


PROMOTION: (Robert W. Crooks, Assistant to the Director) 


When you remember that one-sixth of the income of the 
Association and more than one-third of the income of The Farm- 
ers’ Museum derive from admissions to the museums, it is im- 
portant that the job of telling the public what is in these muse- 
ums and what they stand for be carried on imaginatively and 
tirelessly. We have for some years had a little folder describing 
our two museums and the Baseball Museum in Cooperstown, 
the cost of which is pro rated. This year that was redesigned, 
enlarged by about 50% and improved graphically with photo- 
graphs and drawings. About 92,000 have been distributed 
throughout thirty-one States. We continue to maintain twenty- 
one road signs, and signs have been placed in front of our Mu- 
seum at Ticonderoga. Our literature is distributed to 300 AAA 
tourist bureaus throughout the country and continuous contact 
is maintained with the larger oil companies and their travel 
bureaus, supplying them with information, exhibits and litera- 
ture for distribution. Increasingly Cooperstown is becoming a 
convention center and, working with Mr. Merrick, Manager of 
Cooper Inn and Hotel Otesaga, and other interested persons in 
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the community, we are doing all that we can to encourage con- 
vention groups to come to our museums after they get to town. 

We have devised the first of four photographic panei displays. 
These are easily packed and shipped and tell the story of the 
museums in the community in sharp, clear, attractive pictorial 
form. 

One of the principal responsibilities of this department 1s the 
scheduling and servicing of school groups, seeing to it that they 
come at times when we can handle them properly, seeing to it 
that they let us know when they are coming and are supplied 
with the literature to make for a successful school visit. 


ATTENDANCE 


The attendance this year is good at all the museums. Ticon- 
deroga is still handicapped by road construction just to the 
south of the Museum, but the latest figures indicate that they 
will do better than last year by a considerable margin. As of 
August 28th the total was 2814 for 1951, as compared with 
1196 on that date 1950. As of the same date Fenimore House had 
an attendance of 25,667, an increase of 25% over last year and 
The Farmers’ Museum had 46,530, an increase of 18% over 


1950. Barring the unexpected, I would estimate that we will have 
about 36,000 at Fenimore House this year, and 62,000 at The 
Farmers’ Musem, making a total of 98,000 visitors. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


In closing I would like to comment on this Annual Meeting. 
It is, I think, something of a departure for an historical society 
thus to devote itseli to the re-evaluation of a literary figure and 
yet our concept of history in this Association and our concept 
of our function ir interpreting history has long been on this 
broad plane. It has been a pleasure this year to welcome to the 
meeting a number of American literature scholars not only on 
the program but in the audience. We trust that the forth- 
coming volume of Cooper papers, which will be read originally 
at this meeting and to be published by the Cornell University 
Press, will prove a a\:able addition to literary and historical 
scholarship. It is important that we continuously reinterpret 
our function as an inistorical society and constantly seek new 
ways of interpreting the story of the past in this State. The 
possibilities, as I see them, are limitless and we shall try to meet 
the challenge with imagination, vitality and scholarship. 
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JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


To complement the program of the Association’s 1952 annual meet- 
ing—a Cooper sesquicentennial meeting—a Cooper exhibit was install- 
ed at Fenimore House. The following constitutes the catalog of that 
exhibit, which was made possible by the generous cooperation of Mr. 
Paul Fenimore Cooper, Dr. Henry S. F. Cooper, Dr. Lynn Cooper, 
other friends of the Association, and sister institutions; by the research 
of Professor James Beard, Jr., of Dartmouth College and by staff 
members of the Association. In the permanent collections of Fenimore 
House are many Cooper items and unless otherwise indicated, exhibits 
are owned by the Association. 


WILLIAM COOPER ROOM 


Model of OtsEGo Hav. Made from a design by G. Pomeroy Keese. 
Built by William Cooper 1796-9 and Gothicized by James Fenimore 
Cooper upon his return from Europe in 1834. 


Barrel organ brought to Cooperstown in 1790 by William Cooper 
from his former home in Burlington, New Jersey. Loaned by Dr. 
Henry S. F. Cooper. 


Manuscript Map of the Village of Cooperstown, 1811. Loaned by 
Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


Portrait of Moss KENT. 1823. Oil on canvas by Samuel F. B. Morse 
(1791-1872). 29 1/2 x 24 7/8 inches. 


Moss Kent was William Cooper’s agent and greatly admired by 
young James Cooper. For a brief period in his boyhood he wanted to 
adopt “Kent” as a middle name as evidenced by his earliest letter, 
(to be seen on the Cooper Screen in the room opposite) where he 
signed his name “James K. Cooper.” Moss Kent was the brother of 
Chancellor James Kent. 


View FROM Apple Hiri. Oil om canvas by Samuel F. B. Morse 


(1791-1872). Framed size 32 1/2 x 39 3/4 inches. Loaned by Stephen 
C. Clark. 
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The locale of the scene is River Street, Cooperstown, looking north. 
The only known landscape by Morse, James Fenimore Cooper’s inti- 
mate friend. Apple Hill was first occupied by Richard F. Cooper, Wil- 
liam Cooper’s son. 


Case I: Politics on the Frontier. Printed material and manuscripts 
from the first decade of Cooperstown’s existence relating to its early 
political disagreements. 


Letter from William Cooper to Leonard Gansevoort, 1794, seeking 
aid in having the new county of Otsego set off from Montgomery. 


Letter concerning election of 1792, from William Cooper to Peter 
Van Schaack, proposing a special committee “for the purpose of Solicit- 
ing Relief of the Legislature for the Dreadful Outrage committed on 
the Right of Suffrage.” 


Letter from Jacob Morris concerning the activity of Clintoniam 
opponents of William Cooper. 


Depositions dated Nov. 6, 1799 concerning a fist fight in which 
William Cooper beat James Cochran. 


Two copies of the OrseEco HERALD: or, WESTERN ADVERTISER, 
Cooperstown, dated Oct. 20, 1796 and Feb. 2, 1797, published by 
Elihu Phinney—cne of the first newspapers in New York west of Al- 
bany. 


Record of a meeting held Dec. 21, 1793, for the purpose of recom- 
mending “sundry gentlemen for Judges, Assistant Justices and Justices 
for the County of Otsego.” 


Tue Potrtica, Wars or OtsEGo County by Jedediah Peck. 1796. 
Peck was “father of the public school system in New York State” 


and one of William Cooper’s bitterest opponents. 


ELIrzABETH Cooper SEATED IN Otstco Hatt. Watercolor, artist 
unknown. Framed size 25 x 30 inches. Loaned by Dr. Henry S. F. 
Cooper. 

Susan Fenimore Cooper reported that her grandmother (Mrs. Wil- 
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liam Cooper) looked very much as she does in this picture. She took 
great delight in flowers and the south end of the long hall was like a 
green-house. She was a great reader of romances, a marvelous house- 
keeper and “beautifully neat and nice in all her arrangements.” The 
old Negro in the picture was Joseph, known to the family as “The 
Governor.” 


Case II: Judge Cooper—a man of affairs. 
[Loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper] 
Letters from Jacob Morris, who settled the tract just south of 


Cooper’s holdings; Moss Kent, whose picture hangs at the right of the 


case; Cadwallader Colden; John Jay; Stephen van Rensselaer; Madame 
d’Stael. 


Judge Cooper’s Docket Book, marked “W. C. 1794”. 
Judge Cooper’s Memorandum Book. 


Case III: William Cooper and his Land Holdings. 
[Loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper] 


Last Will and Testament of William Cooper, Esquire, recorded in 


the Surrogate’s office, County of Otsego, December 1809, Ambrose 
Clark, Surrogate. 


Land Book of Judge William Cooper in which he mapped the tracts 
he owned and recorded the sales. The page shown is an 1809 plan of 
the village of Cooperstown. 


Letter Patent to George Croghan, Esq. and ninety-nine others, for 
100,000 acres of land on the south side of the Mohawk River in the 
County of Albany, dated November 1749. It is on vellum and has the 
King’s Seal. Croghan preceded Cooper in attempting to settle this area. 


Letter from Andrew Craig, a friend of Cooper who held land with 


him in Cooperstown. Note in the Land Book, the Craig lots between 
Third and Second Street. 
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A Gume IN THE WILDERNESS, first edition, Dublin, 1811, writ- 
ten by Judge William Cooper and owned in the family. 


This slim volume is one of the most valuable first hand accounts 
we have of the problems of opening the American frontier to civiliza- 
tion. 


HAMILTON AND BURR 


Friends of William Cooper 


Both Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr were friends and legal 
advisers of William Cooper. Hamilton was William Cooper’s lawyer 
on a number of occasions, and Cooper voted for Burr against Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Portrait of ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1757-1804). Oil om wood 
by Patrick Weaver. 9 3/8 inches x 7 1/2 inches. 


View or New York Harsor FROM WEEHAWKEN. 1837. Oil on 
canvas by E. C. Coates. 44 3/4 x 647/8 inches. 


Scene of the duel between Hamilton and Burr. 


Portrait of AARON Burr. Lithograph from the painting by James 
Van Dyke. Framed size 20 1/2 x 15 1/2 inches. 


In the case below the pictures are selected documents from the 
Association’s collection, telling the story of the historic duel between 
Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr at Weehawken, New Jersey, on 
July 11, 1804, which ended in Hamilton’s death. This collection is 
Burr’s side of the correspondence between the two principals, and con- 
tains the original’s of Hamilton’s letters and copies, either in Burr’s 
hand or that of his second, William Van Ness, of Burr’s replies. 


The mask of Hamilton (1820) was sculpted by J. H. I. Browere, 
the sculptor who later was responsible for the Life Masks. 


THE LOBBY 


A SCENE FROM COoopER’s THE LAsT OF THE MOHICANS. Oil on 
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canvas by Thomas Cole (1801-1848). Framed size 32 1/2 x 42 3/4 
inches. Loaned by the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. 


Cole was the “leading light in the development of the Hudson 
River School” and a friend of the novelist. 


Three sketches for the painting The Last of the Mohicans by Thomas 
Cole. Sizes 9 x 12 inches, 5 3/4 x 6 inches, and 4 3/4 x 7 inches. 
Loaned by the Detroit Institute of Art. 


OtsEco Hai, THE RESENCE OF J. FENIMORE Cooper. Wafer- 
color by John W. Hill. Framed size 1411/2 x 17 inches. Loaned by 
Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


Otsego Hall, the Cooper home stood where the Cooper statue now 
stands in the village park between Main and Church Streets. The 
building burned in 1852. (Model in the William Cooper Room) 


Otseco Lake. Oil on canvas by I. D. Brower. 15 1/2 x 11 3/8 


A SCENE FROM CoopeErR’s THE Prairie. Oil on canvas by James 
William Glass (1825-1857). Framed size 50 1/2 x 71 inches. Loaned 
by Alfred Corning Clark. 


Glass was an American painter who long lived in England where 
this painting was until recently. 


Case in the Main Lobby: 


Manuscript of THE Pram by James Fenimore Cooper in the 
novelist’s handwriting. Loaned by Dr. Henry S. F. Cooper. 


First edition of THE Pratriz, Philadelphia, 1827. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER ROOM 


Center Case: 


Miniature on ivory of James FENmIMORE CoopER as a young man. 
Artist unknown. There is a hair insert on the reverse side. Loaned by 
Paul Fenimore Cooper. 
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Portrait of James FENIMORE CooPER, c. 1822. Oil om canvas by 
John Wesley Jarvis (1780-1840). Framed size 38 3/4 x 33 3/4 inches. 
Loaned by Dr. Henry S. F. Cooper. 


Portrait of James FENmMorE Cooper. Oil on canvas by John Neagle 
(1796-1865). Framed size 36 x 31 inches. Loaned by Yale University 
Art Gallery. 


Portrait of Joun Peter DeELANcEY (1753-1828) of Westchester. 
Oil on canvas by John Wesley Jarvis. Framed size 39 1/2 x 341/2 
inches. 


Jarvis’s painting of DeLancey was, according to Susan Fenimore 
Cooper, ““The chief ornament of the little parlor at Fenimore. When 
my mother consented to remove so far from her own family and make 
a new home in the wilds of Otsego, my Father had the portrait painted 
for her to cheer and comfort her.” Fenimore was on the site of the 
present Fenimore House. Loaned by Dr. Henry S. F. Cooper. 


The Cooper Screen. The material on this screen was’ assembled and 
put in place by the daughters of James Fenimore Cooper. It consists 
of manuscript letters to William Cooper and James Fenimore Cooper, 
pictures which the daughters collected in Europe, calling cards, invi- 
tations and other miscellaneous material which they found interesting. 
It includes among scores of documents: Letters from George Wash- 
ington to William Cooper; the earliest known manuscript letter of 
James (Fenimore) Cooper, 1800; letters from John Jay to William 
Cooper, Edgar Allen Poe to James Fenimore Cooper, and Marquis de 
Lafayette to James Fenimore Cooper. Loaned by Dr. Henry S. F. 
Cooper. 


FRANCOIs DE MELUN. Oil on canvas attributed to Hans Holbein. 
Framed size 28 x 23 inches. This painting was purchased by James 
Fenimore Cooper in Paris on the advice of the Bishop of Paris and 
Cooper’s old American friend, the painter and inventor, Samuel F. 
B. Morse. It was believed then to be by Holbein although it has never 
been authoritively listed among Holbein’s works. After Cooper’s death, 
his physician, Dr. John W. Francis, refused to send a bill for his services 
and the painting was given to him by Cooper’s daughters in recognition 
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of his professional services to their father. Loaned by Dr. Henry S. F. 
Cooper. 


Portrait of SamuEL NELSON (1792-1873). Oil on canvas by 
Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872). 


Nelson owned Fenimore (this site) after Cooper and during the 
years he was a U. S. Supreme Court Justice. His summer law office is 
now at The Farmers’ Museum. 


THREE Mite Pot, c. 1850. Oil on canvas by Louis Remy Mignot 
(1831-1870); the figures are by Julius Gollmann (1852-1898). 31 x 
41 7/8 inches. 


The point on Otsego Lake which became famous because of Cooper’s 
law suits over the right of villagers to picnic there. The figures are all 
well known residents in the 1850’s. 


LEATHERSTOCKING MEETs THE Law. Oil on canvas by John Qui- 
dor (1801-1881). About 29 x 36 inches..A scene from THE PIONEERS, 
which tells of early Cooperstown under the pseudonymn of Templeton. 


THe Turxey SHoot. Oil on canvas by Tompkins H. Matieson 
(1813-1884). 36 1/8 x 48 inches. Another scene from THE PIONEERS. 


SCENE FROM “THE Spy.” Oil on canvas by William Dunlap 
(1766-1839). 21 3/4 x 26 3/4 inches. Dunlap, like Thomas Cole, was 
a personal friend of James Fenimore Cooper. The painting shows the 
original cast in a dramatization of the novel. 


Two letters (in frame) from James Fenimore Cooper to James H. 
Hackett (1800-1871), great character impersonator famous for his 
portrayal of Falstaff, concerning Cooper’s one play, “Upside Down”, 
which was never published. The play closed after the second night and 
the manuscript has not been discovered. 


Case I. 


Bas Relief Head of James Fenimore Cooper by Pierre Jean David, 
dated 1833. In a letter to James Fenimore Cooper, on the roth of 
March, 1833, in reference to this bronze head, David said: “I very 
much hope that this new attempt to portray your features may some- 
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times recall to your mind a man who has for your great genius and 
for your noble character the most intense and deepest admiration.” 
Loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


Letter written by James Fenimore Cooper to his son, Paul Fenimore 
Cooper, in which he mentions meeting Elihu Phinney, the famous 
Cooperstown publisher, on a recent trip to New York. THE CHRONI- 
CLES OF COOPERSTOWN, just above, were published by Phinney. Letter 
loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


Letter from James Fenimore Cooper to the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, relative to his forthcoming suit for libel against Thurlow 
Weed. Loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


An assignment to Robert McDermut of the rights in the third 
edition of THe Spy, given on the day of publication. Note that it was 
signed in 1822, before Cooper added “‘Fenimore” to his name. 


A memorandum of an agreement between James Cooper and Charles 
Wiley, Bookseller, concerning the printing and distribution of the first 


edition of THe Last oF THE Monicans and the assignment by Cooper 
of this agreement as collateral security. , 


Case II. 
All items loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper 


Letter from James Fenimore Cooper referring to Washington All- 
ston’s painting of EL1jaAH IN THE WILDERNESS which he considered 
purchasing. This painting was later the first accession of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston. 

A legislative act, signed by Governor DeWitt Clinton, 13 April 
1825, granting permission for James Cooper to adopt his mother’s 
family name, Fenimore, a custom which continues among his descend- 
ants. 


A letter from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow to James Fenimore 
Cooper, written in Copenhagen, Denmark, telling Cooper that Long- 
fellow is sending a box of Cooper’s books translated into Danish. The 
poet also reports the great popularity of Cooper’s work in Scandinavia 
among all classes of people. 
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A letter from J. K. Paulding, literary figure and Secretary of the 
Navy, dated 22 Feb. 1839. It refers to a lost letter from Gommodore 
Oliver H. Perry, the center of a controversy which followed the pub- 
lication of Cooper’s NavaL History oF THE UNITED STATES. 


Medal struck by Jesse Duncan Elliott in 1845 and distributed 
throughout the country. Cooper claimed, in his account of the Battle 
of Lake Erie that two men, not one, had a share in the American vic- 
tory (War of 1812). Credit, he thought, belonged to Capt. Elliott, 
the second in command, as well as to Perry. The case was tried by a 
court of three lawyers, and Cooper’s was a triumphant victory for 
Elliott. On the back of the medal is inscribed: ““To J. Fenimore Cooper, 
the offering of a grateful heart for his disinterested vindication of his 
brother sailor Jesse D. Elliott.” 


A letter from Albert Gallatin (1761-1849), Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Jefferson. This letter written in 1838 states “will send 
everything on the subject in possession of family”’. 


A letter from Lafayette to James Fenimore Cooper, roth April 
1833, saying he is sorry to hear that Edward Livingston has declined 
going to France. Encloses a confidential letter from Samuel F. B. Morse, 
the painter and inventor. “The treaty has been laid before the House” 
(American treaty), states Lafayette. Edward Livingston (1764-1836) 
in 1829 was U. S. Senator, in 1831 Secretary of State. In 1833 he went 
to France as minister plenipotentiary. This letter is printed p. 315, V.1, 
of his letters. South Carolina references are to South Carolina’s 1832 
Ordinance of Nullification. 


Two-page manuscript addressed to “The American People,” a 
speech delivered by James Fenimore Cooper before Committee of 
Americans on Polish Freedom (from Russia), July 9, 1831. The speech 
ends: “Come, then, people of America, to the relief of this much in- 
jured and gallant people. Your aid will be offered to those who are 
willing to sacrifice all for liberty—to those who are willing to work 
out their own redemption, and who will never yield till resistance shall 
have been carried to extremity.” 
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Case Ill. 


A collection of Cooper’s letters from 1801 to 1851, which show the 
changes in his hand-writing. Loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


Case IV. 


Cooper’s own first editions of THe Prot, THe DeersLayer, THE 
Pioneers, Last oF THE Monicans, and THE PATHFINDER, with 
manuscripts in his hand-writing of “Bravo” and “Satanstoe”. Loaned 
by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


Case V. 


Tompkins H. Matteson’s note book in which he made preliminary 
sketches for his painting THe Turkey SHoort. Loaned by Harry Mc- 
Daniels. 


Cooper’s third novel THE Pioneers, first American and first English 
editions. This novel has Cooperstown and Otsego Lake as its setting. 


Cooper’s THE Last oF THE Monicans, Philadelphia, 1835 edition. 
This was Mrs. James Fenimore Cooper’s copy, marked as such by the 
author. Loaned by Anthony French Merrill. 


A letter on the government of the United States by James Fenimore 
Cooper, 1837, to M. Carrel, in Paris. 


Case VI. 


Miniature on ivory of Mrs. MartHA STEWART WiLson, by James 
Peale, 1796. 


Mrs. Wilson was born in New Jersey in 1757 and was the wife of 
Robert Wilson, an intimate of Washington. Her daughter married 
John Myer Bowers who built their home “Lakelands” in 1805. In 
1808, Mrs. Wilson came to live in Cooperstown for the remaining 44 
years of her life and was well known to the Cooper family. Loaned by 
William McKim. 


Memorabilia of James Fenimore Cooper, including his watch, paper 
weight, paper knife, inkwell, wallet and cane. 
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“Spa Box” which was purchased by James Fenimore Cooper for 
Mme. Peter Gay of New York and sent to her from Paris. 


Photograph of an original drawing of James Fenimore Cooper’s wife 
and children. The drawing was made by Susan Cooper about 1833 for 
her aunts, Caroline and Martha DeLancey. 


HALL OF LIFE MASKS 


This gallery has not been especially arranged for this exhibit but 
many of the items here bear a relationship to either William or James 
Fenimore Cooper. 


The Life Masks by John Henri Isaac Browere represent many of the 
leading figures in the Cooper period. 


Life Mask of Henry Cray (1777-1852). As Secretary of State, 
Clay gave James Fenimore Cooper his appointment as American Con- 


sul at Lyons, France, and on one occasion offered Cooper the position 
of Minister to Sweden. 


Life Mask of DeWrrr CLINTON (1769-1828). Clinton was an 
intimate of William Cooper and presumably a visitor at Otsego Hall, 
and a very close friend of James Fenimore Cooper who was his politi- 
cal manager in Westchester County. Clinton appointed Cooper Hon- 
orary Colonel and Aide-de-camp to the Governor. 


Life Mask of Marquis DE LAFAYETTE (1757-1834). Lafayette 
was an intimate friend of James Fenimore Cooper whom he met in 
the United States on his tour of 1824. To describe the America which 
Lafayette had visited, Cooper wrote in 1828 NoTIONS OF THE 
Americans, his purpose being “to explain America to the Europeans.” 
The friendship of Lafayette involved Cooper in the French budget 


crisis of 1832 which, in turn, led to newspaper attacks upon Cooper 
in his own country. 


Life Mask of GrmBert Stuart (1755-1828). Stuart painted Wil- 
liam Cooper’s portrait. 


Life Mask of Jounn Quincey ADAMS (1767-1848). James Feni- 
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more Cooper attended the inauguration of John Quincy Adams in a 
distinguished company which included the artist, Samuel F. B. Morse. 


Portrait of AmBrosE LaTTING JoRDAN (1789-1865). Oil om 
wood, attributed to John Wesley Jarvis (1780-1840). 297/8 x 
23 3/8 inches. 


Jordon was the local leader of the political opposition to William 
Cooper, a supporter of Elihu Phinney after Phinney broke with Cooper. 


Portrait of ELKANAH WATSON (1758-1842). Oil on canvas by 
Samuel F. B. Morse (1791-1872). 30 1/4 x 24 5/8 inches. 


James Fenimore Cooper was on the local Agricultural Committee 
which invited Elkanah Watson to organize in Cooperstown the first 
county fair ever held in New York State, October 14, 1817. 


Portrait of JosepH Brant (Thayendanegea) 1786. Oil on canvas 
by Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828). 30 x 25 inches. 


Brant was the outstanding Indian leader on the British side during 
the Revolution. 


Portrait of STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER (1764-1839). Oil om can- 
vas by Ezra Ames (1768-1836). 23 1/2 x 19 1/2 inches, oval. 
The “Good Patroon” was a close personal friend and political col- 


league of William Cooper, and at a later date was James Fenimore 
Cooper’s landlord when the latter lived in New York City. 


Portrait of THuRLOw WEED (1797-1882). Oil on canvas by Asa 
W. Twitchell (1820-1904). 29 7/8 x 25 inches. 


Weed, publisher of the ALBANY EVENING JouRNAL, lived in Coop- 
erstown for a time during his youth, but is of particular interest to 


students of Cooper because of the law suits involving novelist and 
publisher. 


Portrait of BARON VON STEUBEN, 1786. Oi] on canvas by Ralph 
Earl (1751-1801). 481/2 x 40 inches. 


There is every reason to believe that William Cooper knew von 


Steuben—certainly they had many friends in common. 
* a a % x 
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Certain pieces in the permanent collection of the Association call 
to mind James Fenimore Cooper’s interest in the sea and our great 
American maritime tradition. One of the most interesting examples 
is the painting SmrrH AND Dimon Suipyarp by James Pringle which 
hangs at the head of the stairs on the second floor. 


In the Folk Art galleries on the lower level are five ship’s figure- 
heads, one of them from a man-of-war—-the eagle over the small 
doorway in the main gallery. There are also in the Folk Art collection 
a number of paintings of American ships, both whaling vessels and 
naval vessels. One of these particularly is associated with Cooper. It 
is a copy by an unknown artist of THE BaTTLe or Lake Erie, the 
battle around which so much of the controversy centered following 
the publication of Cooper’s Navar History. 


* * * + * 


Three exhibits on the second floor of Fenimore House will be of 
interest to Cooper students: 


The four rooms of Shaker material, loaned by Edward Deming and 


Faith Andrews, call to mind Cooper’s description of this sect in No- 
TIONS OF THE AMERICANS. 


The gallery of Hudson River School paintings will emphasize the 
relationship between the romanticism of the painter and the novelist 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. Also in this room is 
the portrait of Cooper by Asa W. Twitchell loaned by the New-York 
Historical Society. 


COOPER IN PRINT 


In 3 of the 4 cases located on the second floor between the hall and 
the library are those books on and about James Fenimore Cooper still 
available at book stores. 


In the first case, as one enters the Library, are volumes published by 
Scribners and the Limited Editions Club. 


In the second case are numerous “Classic Comics” of seven Cooper 
novels. 
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In the third case are four biographies of Cooper now in print, by 
Spiller, Grossman, Proudfit and Winders, the last two being juveniles. 
Here, too, are William Cooper’s A Guide In the Wilderness and Lyman 
Butterfield’s article about William Cooper from New York History. 
All of these items can still be purchased. 


In the last of the four cases are Cooperstown Imprints, books pub- 
lished in this village during the lifetime of James Fenimore Cooper. 


There are several steel engravings in these cases loaned by John 
Pearson of Cleveland, Ohio. On the wall opposite is the Bass Otis por- 
trait of the novelist loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 


James Fenmmore Cooper. Oil on canvas by Asa W. Twitchell 


(1820-1904). Framed size 37 3/4 x 31 3/4 inches. Loaned by the New- 
York Historical Society. 


James FeENmmoreE Cooper. Oil on canvas by Bass Otis (1784-1861). 
22 7/8 x 19 3/8 inches. Loaned by Paul Fenimore Cooper. 








THE LIBRARIES 


MANUSCRIPT DIARIES 
In The New York State Historical Association Library 


There is now being compiled, sponsored by the American 
Association for State and Local History, a bibliography of manu- 
script diaries to supplement Dr. William Matthews’ American 
Diaries, An Annotated Bibliography of American Diaries Written 
Prior to the year 1861 (University of California Press, 1945). 
This new volume under the editorship of Miss Julia M. Simmons 
will contain diaries written through the year 1950. It should be 
a worthy companion to the Matthews volume, and will certainly 
fill a definite need. 

The Library of the New York State Historical Association, 
whose Cooperstown collection is a mere twelve-year-old stripling, 
has at the present time a very limited number of diaries. It is 
hoped, however, that through the publication of this list, num- 
erous members and friends will aid in filling up the gap. The 
present checklist furnishes as near as possible the following in- 
formation: Author, birth and/or death dates, the home town of 
the writer, the dates covered in each diary, a short note concern- 
ing the contents and the total number of pages used. The diaries 
starred (*) are located in this Association’s other Library, Moses 
Circle, Ticonderoga. 

All those institutions interested in aiding Miss Simmons, a 
member of the Department of English at the University of 
California, are asked to contact her at 14802 Jefferson Street, 
Midway City, California. 

JAMEs TAYLOR Dunn, Librarian 
AVERELL, JANE RUSSELL, (1833-1888) 


(Cooperstown, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
(January 1-December 31, 1855) 


Social life of the period, visits, etc. Part in French. In 1857 she married 
William Lawson Carter. 365 pages. 


BARTLEY, THEODORE D., (born 1830) * 
(Seaman, Canaler and Gunsmith; Dresden Centre, Washington 
County, N. Y.). 
(1859, 1860-1900) 
Operating his canal boat, Mary Eva, from Montreal and other points to New 
York, via Lake Champiain, Champlain Canal and Hudson River. Also via 
the Hudson River, Erie Canal to Oswego. The Journal 1861-65, 400 pages, 
is a fine transportation item-the moving of Adirondack iron, lumber, etc. to 
New York and Jersey City. 10 volumes. 
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BARTON, ALVIN, (died c. 1885) * 


(Farmer; Horicon, Warren County, N.Y.). 
(1806-1842) 


Starts with school days. Short entries relating to personal activities. 


BLANCHARD, HIRAM DELOS, (1854-1912) 

(Physican and Surgeon; Portlandville, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
(2885-1886, 1890) 
Daily record of the activities of a country doctor. Professional visits, social 
léfe, etc. 3 volumes. 


CARR, DR. VANNEP. 
(Near Albany and Troy) 
ay 1-December 24, 1844) 
hort, one-sentence daily records. 118 pages. 


COFFIN, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, (1805-1890) 

(Merchant; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
(January 1, 1878-July 31, 1888) 
Short but interesting daily notes. Social calls, politics, Coffin family, inter- 
spersed with clippings. Marked “Diary No. 5.” The Coffin farm diary (1851- 
1862) is printed in the Year Book of the Dutchess County Historical Society, 
1943, pp. 43-56. 310 pages. 


DELANO, ASA.* 

(Farmer; Ticondeoga, Essex County, N. Y.) 
(1837-1855) 
Farm work activities. Some colloquialisms and amusing references to schooling 
and giving court evidence. Later recounts simple events concerning his im- 
mediate family. 


DICKSON, WILLIAM. 
March 1-April 10, 1836) 

arked on cover “No. 1.” Careful account of a trip from Cherry Valley, N. 
Y., west through Central New York and Northern Ohio to Defiance. 24 pages. 


FAIRMAN, SARAH AMELIA, (born 1802) 

(Butternuts, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
(November 8, 1819-October 11, 1821) 
Highly important for social life of the area. Numerous charming details on 
her daily activities; parties, games, summer jaunts, visits to sugar bush. At 
end of diary she is about to marry John Alexander Cathcart and move to 
Rochester. Written in account book, c. 150 pages. 


FREY, SAMUEL LUDLOW, (1833-1924) 

(Farmer; Palatine Bridge, Montgomery County, N. Y.) 
(September 4, 1913-March 10, 1914) 
Diary kept while visiting John and Helen Beach, Independence, Kansas. 
Mostly concerning the oil fields. 195 pages. 


GILBERT, BENJAMIN, (1755-1828) 

(Brookfield, Mass.) 
(January 1, 1778-April 19, 1788) 
Diary and letterbook while Colonel in Peter Harnwood’s company, Leonard’s 
regiment. Mostly New York, Hudson River area. After discharge returned 
to Massachusetts. Letters at end from Newton-Martin (Middlefield) , Otsego 
County, where he settled in 1785. 262 pages. 
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GLEN, HENRY, (1739-1814) 

(Trader, politician; Schenectady, N. Y.) 
(June 23-September 1, 1796) 
Journal, written down after the trip, of a journey from Schenectady to Oswe- 
go and Niagara to witness the surrender of Fort Ontario by the British. Par- 
tially transcribed in New York History, January 1950. 12 pages. 


HAMMOND, LILLIE (?). 
(Marathon, Cortland County, N. Y.) 
(October 5, 1874-March 2, 1879) 
Kept by a young girl. First 47 pages concern trip to Europe. Remainder 
about Marathon farm life. Very short entries. 108 pages. 


HILL, LAURA (PORTER), (born 1793) 

(Catskill, Greene County, N. Y.) 
(July 29, 1821-June 6, 1828) 
Starts out day before her marriage to Henry Martyn Hill. Travelled exten- 
sively in Eastern states and Canada as a missionary. Combination diary and 
letterbook, some pages removed. Mostly concerning her religious life. 158 
pages. 
HUDSON, BOYD R., (died 1891) 


(Farmer; Glen, Montgomery County, N. Y.) 


Three pages of diary notes, 1840-1842, in account book of Richard Hudson 
and son Boyd R. ; 


HUGHES, ANN (WILLIAMS). 
(Farmer; Deerfield, Oneida County, N. Y.) 
(February 1, 1849-December 11, 1852) 
Titled, “Journal of Farm in Deerfield occupied by David Hughes.” Daily 
farm chores and a few social activities. 86 pages. 


KAPLE, BELA J., (born 1774) 

(Farmer; Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Norwalk, Ohio) 
(March 26, 1836-November 20, 1844) 
Diary of a farmer near Saratoga Springs, N. Y. Moved to Norwalk, Ohio, in 
1839. Numerous references to other villages. 42 pages of diary in account book. 
LANGSLOW, RICHARD. 

(Captain; East India Company) 

(September 10-October 8, 1817) 
Diary and expenses of Capt. Langslow from New London, Conn., to Niagara 
Falls and return. Original owned by Mrs. Paul Knox, Rochester. Copy, 24 
typewritten pages. 
LORD, THEODORE ELLERY, (1841-1886) 

(Army Officer; Albany, N. Y.) 
(1864-1865) 
Captain 3rd Infantry, New York Volunteers. Scattered, short entries during 
his army service. 
MACAULEY, ALETHA.* 

(Frankfort, Herkimer County, N. Y.) 

(1859-1869) 


The back of an account book of James Macauley and Colwell & Long, Frank- 
fort, was used as a diary by Aletha Macauley. Brief sentences limited to 


simple daily activities concerning herself, her family, church meetings and 
visits. 
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MILHOLLAND, JOHN ELMER, (1860-1925) * 

(Business man, writer; Ticonderoga, N. Y. and New York City) 
(1901-1925) 
Active in measures for defense of Negroes, Constitutional rights, prison re- 
form, federal aid to education. Supervising Inspector of Immigration at New 
York under President Harrison. Identified with the pneumatic underground 
tube system in the United States and European cities. Many varied fields 
including the above information, his family, travels, work and philosophy 
including religious views and reform interests. 23 volumes. 


MORSE, JOHN, (1763-1844) * 

(Congregational Minister; Otego, Otsego County, N. Y.) 
(October 31, 1804-January 1, 1805) . 
Daily observations during a missionary trip through Greene, Schoharie and 
Columbia Counties, New York. Refers to the number of sermons and the 
towns where he preached, the people’s reaction and response to his meetings 
and brief descriptions of his lodgings. 


PALMER, NOBLE. 
(Distiller, teacher, storekeeper; Butternuts, Otsego County, Fairfield, 
Herkimer County, N. Y.) 
(December 19, 1812-March 21, 1815) 
Scattered entries of activities. Most of diary contains detailed accounts of 
his dreams. 189 pages. 


PORTER, EUGENE HOFFMAN, (1856-1929) 
(Farm boy; Ghent, Columbia County, N. Y.) 


Fonnery 1-December 31, 1872) 
iary of a sixteen year old boy. School, farm chores, etc. Short entries. 122 
pages. 


RANNEY, DARWIN HARLOW, (1812-1870) 

(Student and minister; Townsend, Vermont) 
(January 1, 1834-September 11, 1836) 
Marked “Place Book No. 1.” Religious reflections of a student at Middlebury 
College, Vt., and Baptist minister at Westport, Essex County, N. Y., 1835- 
1836. Lists sermons preached. Interesting character sketches of his classmates 
(1835) at Middlebury. 106 pages. 


SEYMOUR, GEORGE E. R., (horn 1833) 

(Student; Hudson, Columbia County, N. Y.) 
(November 1, 1848-March 12, 1849; May 10-October 29, 1849) 
Detailed daily accounts of lessons, escapades, teachers and fellow pupils of 
a lively student at the Poughkeepsie Collegiate School, “College Hill School.” 
Hudson River steamboats, cholera. Transcribes letters from his parents, 
George E. and Julia Ann (Roraback) Seymour of Hudson. To be published 
by the Dutchess County Historical Society, Poughkeepsie. 2 volumes; 64, 
168 pages. 


UNKNOWN. 
(Berkshire County, Mass.) 
(February 26-November 6, 1792) 
Diary of religious meetings and sermons preached by an itinerant minister. 
Visits in Columbia County, N. Y. 32 pages. 


UNKNOWN. 
(August 15, 1862-August 26, 1866) 
Glouchester County, New Jersey, and Mayfield, Fulton County, N. Y. Farm 
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life, Civil War, Lincoln’s funeral at Albany, glove making. Kept by a young 
lady born c. 1840, sister of Ira (Shires?) . Spelling bad. 180 pages. 


WHEELER, DELOS M. 
(Farmer; Marathon, Cortland County, N. Y.) 
os 
enteen yearly diaries, very short entries on farm life; mostly chores done. 
Year 1885 has additional diary kept by Mrs. Wheeler. 


WHEELER, EMILY L. 

(July 24-August 15, 1839) 

pg of a round trip between Stratford, Conn., and Saratoga Springs, N. 
. including stay at Springs. 24 pages. 


YOUNGS, WILLIAM, 
(Gristmiller; Coeymans, Albany County, N. Y.) 
ave? 1, 1811-December 20, 1812; April 20, 1813-March 22, 1814) 
irst at Bethlehem Mills, moved to Coeyman Mills. Four additional pages 
(January 7-23, 1833) operating sawmill at Lyons, N. Y. Weather milling 


business, shipping on the Hudson River. 286 pages of diary, remainder 
account book. 





A photo offset facs?-nile of Stafford Cleveland’s History of 
Yates County, a rare and much sought for work, has just been 
issued by the Yates County Historical Society, Penn Yan, as this 
number of History goes to | pays Correspondence concerning the 


reprint should be addressed to the Society. 
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OBITUARIES 


The New York State Historical Association announces with 
deep regret the death of the following members: 


Mr. Alanson D. Bartholomew, Whitehall 

Mrs. D. W. Brown, Romulus 

Mr. Joseph P. Chamberlain, New York City 
Mrs. Jessie Campbell Dorn, Cooperstown 

Rev. Gideon Frank Draper, Ventura, California 
Miss Eleanor C. Erving, Albany 

Dr. Earl M. Fuller, Morris Plains, New Jersey 
Mr. Henry T. Hackett, Poughkeepsie 

Mr. Bruce L. Hall, Cooperstown 

Mr. Charles A. Hanna, Montclair, New Jersey 
Mr. Hiram C. Horton, Westerleigh, Staten Island 
Mr. Charles H. Hussey, New York City 

Mr. Ralph K. Jacobs, New York City 

Dr. Frederick D. Keppel, Syracuse 

Mr. Marion L. Lewis, New York City 

Mr. Warner McLaughlin, Port Henry 

Mr. Roy P. McPherson, LeRoy 

Mr. Cyrus Chase Miller, New York City 

Hon. William H. Murray, Troy 

Mrs. Ralph T. Norris, Penn Yan 

Mr. Arthur C. Patterson, New York City 

Mr. William John Santa, Jamaica 

Mr. John A. Scott, Rome 

Mr. Edmund Seymour, Chazy 

Miss Mary C. Sherrard, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Mr. William N. Sleicher, Troy 

Mrs. Samuel Sloen, New York City 

Mr. George N. Smith, Cooperstown 

Rt. Rev. Ernest M. Stires, Bolton Landing 








Stories Based on Historic New York 


Wishing Boy of 
New Netherland 


By Maup EstHer Dituiarp A warm and charmingly intimate 
picture of Dutch life in America in the 17th century. This story 
of Willem Gerretsen is set in the surroundings of old New Ams- 
terdam and Long Island. Illustrated by Albert Orbaan. Ages 8-12. 


A Farm for Juliana ba 


By Maup EsrHer Dituiarp An exciting story of Juliana and 
and her family who cross the ocean from Amsterdam to take a 
farm in the new world in what is now Brooklyn. Their experi- 
ences present a true picture of that era. Illustrated by Albert 
Orbaan. Ages 8-12. $a.50 


The Conqueror 


By Jonn Tesset A magnificent novel of Colonial America, set 
in the Mohawk region and covering the life of William John- 
son. Here is the story of his exploits in dealing with the Six 
Indian Nations which won him a place in history and a knight- 


hood. $3.00 


E. P.DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00, (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). This entitles a member 
to New York History and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior 
members, free admission to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some 
Association publications and fellowship with others interested in New York 
State history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 


Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationaliy known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 

The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 


Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the lroquois Indians. 








